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BIRTHS, 


fe Ou the 7th inst., at 31, Heywood-street, 


Cheetham, Manchester, the wife of PHILIP 
HAnt, Esq., of a daughter. 


On Thursday, 8th inst., at 16, St. Paul’s- 
road, Islington, the wife of Mr. A.I, NATALI 


of a son. 


On the 10th’ inst., at 449, Edgware-road, 


W., the wife of Mr. LOUIS BARNETT, of a 
On the 11th inst, at 5, Clifton-villas, 
Maida*hill, W., the wife of HENRY BONAS, 
Esq., of a daughter. | 

On the 11th inst., at 26, Wellington-road, 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, the wife of M. I. 


ROTHSCHILD, of a daughter. 
On the 14th inst., at 13, The Paragon, New 


Kent-road, the wife of JOHN A. COHEN, | 


Bsq., of a daughter. 

On the 14th inst., at 21,. Montagu-place, 
Russell-square, the wife of Mr. DAVID 
DAVIS, of a daughter. | | | 

On the 14th inst., at 24, Upper Bedford- 


Har Russell-square, the wife of MORRIS 


ART, Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 
On'the 14th inst., at the Spanish and Por- 


tuguese Synagogue, Upper bryanstone-street, 
by the Rev. Dr. Artom, assisted by the Rev. 


Joseph Piperno,. MEYER WIENER, Esq., to 
KATE, third daughter of the. late EK. C. M. 
DA Costa, Esq., formerly of 'Tavistock- 
square,—No cards. 


- DEATHS. 

On the 9th inst, at 21, De Laune-street, 
Kennington-park, after a long and painful 
illness, Mr. MORRIS COHEN, in the 49th 
year of his age, deeply regretted by his sor- 
rowing wife and family and a large circle of 
friends. May his soul rest in peace! 

On the 9th inst., at 102, Walworth-road, 
after a short and painful illness, Mrs. 8. 
DAVIS, widow of Solomon Davis, in the 68th 
year of her age. May her soul rest in peace! 

On the lith inst., at 1, Cave-street, Port 
land-square, Bristol, AGNES, the infant 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. SAMUEL PLAT- 
NAUER, aged one month, 


WARS. JOHN BENJAMIN, Mrs. 

EE LEWIS MAGNUS, and Miss HART, 
return their sincere THANKS for kind 
visits, cards, and letters of condolence re- 
eeived during the week of mourning for 
their much beloved and respected mother and 
sister—may her soul rest in peace !—d4, 
Dudley-street, Soho. 


RS. A. EMANUEL, SONS, and 
DAUGHTERS, Mr. L. EMANUEL, 
and Mrs. E. SAMUELS, return their sin- 
cere THANKS for kind visits, letters, and 
cards of condolence received during the week 
of mourning for their late lamented husband, 
father, and brother.—1, One Swan-yard, 
Bishopsgate ; 7, Moses’ Buildings, Mile-end ; 
Great Prescott-street. 


NARS. SOLOMON ISAACS and Mrs. 


D. PIZA return ‘THANKS to their 
friends for visits, cards and letters of condo- 
lence received during their week of mourning 
for their beloved husband and brother.—21, 
Spital-square, Bishopsgate ; 2, Heneage-lane, 


NARS. P. PHILLIPS and Mr. B. 


ISAACS return THANKS for kind | 


visits, letters and cards of condolence received 
during the week of mourning for their late 
lamented brother. 


C. ROGERS returns 
THANKS. for visits and letters of 
condolence received during the week of 


mourning for his late mother.—30, New. 


Cavendish-street, Portland-place. 


METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL. 

DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, CITY. 
OVERTY and Sickness the only 

passports to admission. 
Upwards of 1,400 cestitute patients relieved 
et week, including more than 300 Jews, 
e Committee earnestly APPEAL for 
HELP, the Hospital having no endowment 
Bankers—Messrs. Barnetts, Hoares, and Co. 

60 and 62, Lombard Street, E,C. 

GEQ, CROXTON, Secretary. 


O BE LET, at a low rent, a light 
second floor of a WAREHOUSE, 
34—22 feet. Suitable for Workshop. Gas 
laid on. Apply, J. Jones, 2, Fort-street, 
Spitalfields, 


PER OUNCE 
ERY at per pennyweight, 
CAKE-BASKETS, Tea and Coffee 
Sets, Mugs, Cups. Salvers, at 7s. to 
7s. 6d, per ounce; Spoons and Forks 
of all kinds at 6s. 3d. 
BRACELETS, BROOCHES, NECK- 
LETS, at 4s. 6d. per dwt. Jewels 
with guaranteed weight of Diamonds 
at £8 to £10 per carat. Mounted as 
Karrings, Brooches, Bracelets, &c., &c. 
The workmanship and gold reckoned 
by the ounce, 
To be had ‘of 
F, SAMUEL, 
JEWELLER AND SILVERSMITH, 
_ 27, KEPPEL STREET, 
RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C. 
— and Jewels lent on hire or bought for 
cash. 
Wedding and Birthday presents, Testi- 
) monials, and Presentations in great variety. © 
At homeonly before 10 a.m., and after 7 p.m 


APPEAL. 
Committee for promoting the 
erection of a Synagogue and School at 


Sheffield, beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
the following : 


Mr. Diepenheim, Esq., t Silver Kiddush Cup. 


ceived and acknowledged by: Aaron Marks, 
Esq., Pres.,Clydesdale-villa,Sharrow,Sheffield ; 
M. Henry, Esq., 68, Fleet-street, London; 
David Hyam, Esq., 35, Tavistock-square, 
London; M. L. Jacobs, Esq., 68, Caroline- 
street, Birmingham; at the Jewish Chronicle 
Office, 43, Finsbury-square, London; and by 
ALFRED K. MEYER, Hon Sec. 
19, Parker’s Road, Broomhill, Sheffield. 


mp Sow. man 


OW 
HE Committee of the late Gun Yard 
Synagogue earnestly APPEAL for 
DONATIONS towards the Building Fund of 
the New Synagogue in Little Scarborough 
Street, Goodmans’ Fields. 
The following donations are thankfully 
acknowledged 
Per — Van Staveren, Esq. 
Woolfe Isaacs, Esq. 


£0 50 

H. Solomors, Esq. aes 5 0 

A. Isaacs, Esq. ... 5 0 

G. Moore, Esq.... 5 0 
Per H. Phillips, Esq. 

H. Van Staveren, Esq. £0106 

— Schontal, Esq. 1 00 


Per Messrs. Lyons and L. Barnett. 
Sundry Amounts § 6 
| Per E. Berg, Esq. | | 

I, Shrimski, Esq, £0 10 6 

Donations will be thankfully received 
and duly acknowledged in the “Jewish 
Chronicle,” by the Rev. Aaron Levy, «1, 


Smith’s Buildings, Leadenhall-street, City; 


H. Phillips, Esq., 6, Commercial-street. 
Whitechapel; H. White, Esq.. 41, Castle- 
street, Leicester-square; <A. Isaacs. Esq., 48, 
Great Alie-street; E. Benjamin, Esg., 221, 
Hatcham Cottage, New Cross; E. Berg, Esq., 


359, City-road; 8. Barnett, Esq., 76, Hackney- 
road; M. Levinson, Esq., 140, Hackney-road ; 
A. B. Levy, Esq. (former Reader and Secre= 
tary), Albany-street, Regent’s Park; Moses 
Solomons, Esq, (former #7 and Secretary) 


office of the Jewish Chronicle, 


45, Philpot Street, Stepney, 


— 


42 OLPHUS 


TAILOR, 
HABIT MAKER 
CLOTHIER, 
OUTFITTER. 


L, 
74, LEADENHALL STREET, £.C 


M DRUKKER, Practical SWISS 
e CLOCK MAKER, Established 1842, 
removed from 47, London Wall,to7, LIVER- 


| POOL STREET, CITY. All kinds of 


English and Foreign Clocks, Watches 
Mechanical Instruments, Music Boxes, &c., 
repaired at trade price. A large stock of 
foreign clocks and Swiss carved cuckoo clocks 
on hand at trade price. 

Note the address for mechanical toys toth 


trade, 


Further donations will be thankfully re-. 


23, Houndsditch; L. M. Benjamin, Esq,,. 


23, Steward-street, Spital-square ; and at the | 


D. SOLOMONS, Hon. Sec. — 


| 


| | saices, 


JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
TENTER GROUND, GOODMAN’s FIELDs, 
Nee is hereby given that there 
are VACANCIES in the above Asylum 
for the admission SIX CHILDREN deprived 
of both parents. 
Applications are requested to be made to 
the Necretary, 27, Great Prescott-street, who 
will furnish printed forms of Petition, which 
must be properly filled up and returned on 
or before the 13th September, and from 
whom further particulars may be ascertained. 
_ By order, J. SALOMONS, Sec. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE INDIGENT BLIND OF THE 
JEWISH PERSUASION, 

Kstablished A.M. 5580—1819. 
Ald. SIR BENJAMIN PHILLIPS, 
President. 
HE Committee of Management of 
the above Institution hereby give Notice 
that they have declared VACANCLES for 

Pensioners. | 
Persons desirous of becoming Candidates 

must apply to the Secretary, 37, Duke-street, 

Aldgate, .C., for forms of petitions, which 

must be properly filled up and returned to 

him on or before 2nd September. 
By order, | 
S. SOLOMON, Sec. 


CONGREGATION BNAI JESHURUN. 
THIRTY-FOURTH-STREET NEW YORK, 
HE OFFICE of PREACHER of 
this Congregation becoming VACANT 
by the expiration of term of the present in- 
cumbent, Notice is Hereby Given that an 
Election to fill such vacancy will be held dur- 
ing the month of January next. 
Candidates for the office must be fully com- 
to deliver religious lecturesin the Eng- 
ish language, and he sufficiently learned in 


question that may occur in the congregation. 
Applications and credentials should be sent 
in at latest by the 15th of December next. 
The Salary will be from three to five thou- 
sand dollars per annum and perquisites. 
For further information, address 
HENRY DAVIDSON, President. 
18, Walker-street, New. York. 


W ANTED, for the ENGLISH and 

GERMAN CONGREGATION of 
KINGSTON, Jamaica, a competent ]77, A 
liberal salary will-be given, exclusive of a 
comfortable residence, free of charges, and 


the candidate be capable and willing to open 
a school, he can double his income. 


dates on application to 
A. C. STERN, 
6, St. Stephen’s-road, Westbourne-park, W. 


the Jewish laws to decide any theological. 


the usual fees for performing ceremonies. If 


Particulars can be made known to candi- . 


\ ANTED by the Hebrew Congre- 
gation at PORT ELIZABETH, Cape 


Lecturer and 271}, Salary £300 per annum. 
For full particulars apply personally, any 
morning before half-past ten, to Mr. Hyam 
Benjamin, 62, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park; or 
after that time at 13, Gresham House, Old 
Broad-street, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL NEW HEBREW 
CONGREGATION, 
-ANTED a Gentleman as CHAZAN 
and LECTURER, one capable of 


Salary, £150 per annnm. House rent and 
taxes free, with the usual perquisites attached 


Louis Davis, President, 109, Bedford-street. 


| WANED, by the WEST HARTLE- 


, POOL Congregation, a gentleman to 
act as Hebrew and English TEACHER and 
CHAZAN. Preference will be given to one 


} who can oceasionally lecture, and is married. 


Salary £80 per annum, house and gas free, 
and perquisites, which will be considerable. 

Applications to be made at once to Mr. A. 
Harris, President, 10, Church-street, West 
Hartlepool. 


VINE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 

at about 24d, a pint. ASK FOR 

| LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, 

requiring Baron Licbig the Inventor’s Signa-~ 

gure on every jar, being the only guarantee of 
geuineness. 

fixcellent economical 


stock for, soups, 


instructing the Choir will be preferred. 


to the office... Applications, by letter only, to. 


of Good Hope, a gentleman to on wiateas TT, 


| NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 

—SESSION 1872-73.—The SESSION | 
of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will 
COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 1, 


CHRISTOPHER HEATH, F.R.CS. 
The Session of the Faculty of Arts and 


| Laws (including the Department of the Fine 
Arts) will begin on Wednesday, October 2. — 


Introductory Lecture at Three p.m. by Pro- 
fessor W. A. HUNTER, M.A. Introductory 
Lecture for the Department of Fine Arts, on 
Wednesday, October 2, at Four p.m, by 
Professor E. J. POYNTER, A.R.A. : 
The Session of the Faculty of Science (in- 
cluding the Department of the Applied 
Sciences) will begin on Wednesday, Oct. 2. 
The Evening Classes for Classics, Modern 
Languages, Mathematics, and the Natural 
Sciences, will commence on Monday, Oct.7. 


and 16 will re-open on Tuesday, Sept. 24. 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of 
the College. containing full information re- 
specting Classes, Fees, Days and Hours of 
Attendance, &c., and Copies of the Regulaticns 
relating to the Entranceand other Exhibitions, 
Scholarships, and Prizes open to competition 
by students of the several Faculties, may be 
obtained at the office of the College. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance 
Exhibitions, and also that for the Andrews 
Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and Laws, 
and of Science), will be held at the College on 
the 26th and 27th of September. 

Tne College is close to the Gower-street 
Station of the Metropolitan Railway, and only 
a few minutes’ wilk from the Termini of the 
North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern 


Railways. | 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A,, 
Secretary to the Council, 
August, 1872. 


LLIANCE LIFE FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
3ARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C 
Iustablished 1824.—Capital, £5,000,000, 
. President. 
Str MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart., F.R.S. 
BOARD OF DIRECTION, | 
James Alexander,Esq; Sampson Lucas, Esq. 
C. G. Barnett. Esq. | Elliot Macnaghten, 
James Fletcher, Esq.; Esq. 
Wm. Gladstone, Esq.; Thomas 
Right Hon. G, Esq. 
Goschen, M.P. J. M. Montefiore,Esq. 
Samuel Gurney, Esa.} Sir A. de Rothschild, 
James Helme, Esq. | Bart. 
Richard Hoare, Esq. | Baron L. N. de Roth- 
Sir C. M. Lampson.! schild, M.P. 
Bart. Smith, aq. 
AUDITORS. 
Lord Richard Grosvenor, M.P. 
N. M. de Rothschild, Esq., M.P. 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Robert Lewis, Secretary. | 
David Mirylees, Assistant Secretary. 
Marcus N, Adler, Actuary. 


Masterman 


_ Solicitors—Messrs. Phillips and Pearce. 
Physician—George Owen Rees, M.D., F.RS. 
Standing Counsel—Arthur Cohen. Esq. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and State - 


to the Secretary, 


With the consequent oes 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, _ 

_. Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 

ANCE COMPANY, 
Against Accidents of all Kinds. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s, insures 

£) 900 at Death, or an Allowance at the 

rate of £6 per week for injury. — | 
£650,000 have been paid as Compensation, 
One out of every 12 Annual Policy Holders 
becoming a claimant EACH YEAR, 
OFFICES :—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT 
STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Agent—Mr. VICTOR M. MYERS, 
29, Jewry-street, H.C. 


ORY URNISHED handsome DRAW- 
ING ROOM FLOOR, Venetian Blinds, 
two bed rooms, kitchen, &c., in a small Jewish 
family. Close to bus’ rail, and tram. No 
other lodgers or children.—l4, Burton 


| Crescent, ‘l'avistock-square. 


Introductory Lecture at Three p.m. by Mr. | 


The Schools for Boys between the ages of 7 


Bankers—Messrs. Barnetts. Hoares and Co. 


LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES effected 
on moderate terms. | 


ment of Accounts, may be had on application © 


DEATH or INJURY From ACCIDENT. 
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than 180,000 were Hebrew works. 


Avevust 16, 1872 


THE LONGEVITY OF THE PATRIARCHS. 


We call attention to an interesting article in Fraser’s Magazine for 


August, on the Longevity of the Patriarchs, in which a singular mistake 


oceurs. The writer seems to fancy that the Hebrew text, the 
Samaritan, and the Septuagint are co-ordinate or coeval “ versions of 


the Bible.” Is it possible that the writer is unaware of the fact thatthe — 


Hebrew text of the Bible is the original Bible (at least this is the opinion 
of the Jews, its custodians and hereditary . transmitters), and that the 
“Samaritan” and Septragint are merely versions or translations, the 
latter being a comparatively novel version. The Jews hold no version as 


authentic. The Hebrew written text (preserved in a peculiar manner) is 


their Bible. Throughout the article no reference is made to the Masoretic 
tex€nor to Talmudical or traditional commentaries on the Biblical 
text. Professor Owen is cited as’ an overwhelming authority; his 
argument, the writer in I’raser proclaims as “ perfectly conclusive 
Nothing is more amusing than the complacent assurance of men who cast 
aside the Bible as “superstitious,” but fail to notice that their own 
implicit inexorable faith in a fallible man’s argument is neither more nor 
less than a superstition. | | 

~The fallacy of Professor Owen’s argument is thatit is based on what 
he believes to be biological science. He forgets that, biological conditions 
may not have been, and probably were not, the same in the early stages 
of the world’s development. In so far as science is inductive, all extra- 
neous circumstances bearirg on what we call general laws must be held 
in account. At best the deductions of Owen are a theory. 


ofessor Rask, a Danish philosopher. The key note of the theory is that 
the meaning of the root of the word *3}W, usually translated ‘ year,” is 


“repetition ” or “ iteration” ("J%, two, second), and that therefore the 


word may be taken to mean “ recurring periods,” and hence ‘ seasons” 
or parts of what we now know as years. | : | 

— The article is written cleverly and clearly, and in a good spirit, the 
writer being apparently desirous to reconcile the Scripture narrative with 
the infallibilities of Professor Owen. 


| New Zeautanp.—Mr. P. A. Phillips has been re-elected Mayor of 
Auckland. He has also been appointed President Magistrate, with the 
yower of two justices of the peace. Mr. Phillips is the first Jew in the 
Australian colonies who has had this honour conferred upon him. Funds 
are being raised to build a new eynegogue in Auckland. <A sum of about 
£1,000 has already been subseribed. Several years since Mr. Phillips 


obtained the grant from the goverment of a valuable plot of land for the 


purpose of building asvnayooue thereon. 


THe Conversionists Bone Preshurg writes that 
two young girls from England, were distributing in Presburg tracts 


entitled: “ To the children of Isracl, wherever they are scattered.” The 
zealous missionaries, instead of obtaining proselytes, received such rough 
usage that they were obliged to seek safety by flight, and left Presburg 
during the night to proceed to Pesth. . | 


FrEEpoM or Conscience Prussta.—A Catholic vicar, named Von 
Felstow, a Dantzic minister, has been condemned to a month’s imprison- 
ment in a Prussian fortress for having, on the 21st of January last, in the 
course of a sermon, used opprobrious epithets with regard to the Jews, the 
tribunal declaring that such expressions were utterly inconsistent with the 
character and position of a minister of religion, and that outbursts of fana- 
ticism would not be tolerated im astate in which all citizens, irrespective of 
creed, were equal before the law. We question whether even in liberal 
England such a tolerant feeling would be manifested by the judicial autho- 
rities. | 
-. Warsaw.—It appears from the official return (published in the 
Iilustrirte Zeitung) that 1,250 works on yarious subjects were printed in 
Warsaw last year: namely, 106 works in the Russian language, 880 in 
Polish, 22 in German, 2 in French, 71 in Latin, and 169 in Hebrew. 
Moreover, 438,973 volumes were imported into Warsaw, of which no less 


- Trapg Festiviry.—On the 10th inst., the Christian workmen em- 


ployed by Mr. H. Lazarus, of Old-street, proceeded to Birchwood Corner 
Kent, for their annual excursion. 


Jacon’s Pirtow.—Mr. Gordon, of Newington Green-road, writes to 


us in reference to Jacob’s Stone. ne first portion of his letter contains 
invective but no argument. He proceeds thus :—“ Stones were anciently 
used as emblems of remarkable events, hence the stone of Cashel to wit- 
ness the crowning of Fergus as king of Scotland. Our Edward I., when 
he conquered that country, carried away this stone to London, and there 
it remains as a trophy of his invincible arms. The prophetic denunciation 
against Elam was literally fulfilled in the breaking of its bow, and when the 
Persians were scattered amongst all nations. Considerable numbers found 
refuge in Ireland, which they named Hrin, a Persian word of considerable 
import; they established the language of Elam, which is distinct from that 
of the Albanoch, originally a tribe of marauders from Albania, and erected 


_ their fire-temples with all the rites peculiar to the Parsee faith. The 


veneration for the place Bethel is natural enough, but any admiration for 

the ‘ pillow’ itself loses its value when accompanied by fables exceeding 

alt-the miracles of Scripture. It may be probable that Jacob’s stone 

illow yet remains amongst the many loose stones in tie vicinity of Haran. 

n the book ‘ Yetzeva,’ a cabalistic work, this stone is mentioned. I 

therefore suspect that its fabled wonders are emanations of speculative 


| The idea 
ee by the writer in Fraser is based on a theory of the late 
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to the Christian 9s to the Jew. 


essential principle among the Jews. 3 
| matism and controversy, and in its refined spirituality and healthy 
natural views of the religious life is a refreshing contrast to similar 

books of the hard Orthodox:school, which have in them infinitely less of 


MR. MOCATTA’S BIRLIOAL GLEANINGS, 


The Inquirer speaks very highly of Mr. I. L. Mocatta’s yew work 
on the “Moral Biblical Gleanings and Practical Teachings.” 


in admirable sentiments and reflections, illustrated by biographical 
sketches drawn from that elder Revelation which, when studied with a 


mind free from the fetters of Bibliolatry, is as precious and instructive 
Ina wise and religious spirit the 
author gives a series on such practical subjects as industry, marriage, 


temptation, envy, ambition, faith, prayer, contentment, and the like ; 
all illustrated by the well-known examples of the Old Testament history. 


We read with especial interest the closing chapter on death, which 
breathes the best spirit of the old Hebrew hope and aspiration, touching 


very closely upon the Christian faith in the risen man, This is illnstra- 


- ted by a valuable letter on Immortality, which, while granting what is 
obvious, that the Pentateuch has but slight reference to this subject, 


shows, by numerous quotations from Psalms and Prophets, that in the 
later age of Hebrew history the immortality of the soul had become an 
The book is entirely free from dog- 


the true spirit of Christianity.” 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS.—Mr. Symmonds must kindly reconsider his letter. He 
is mistaken in supposing that the “origine] nameof man” is retained in almost all the 
languages of the eatth; mo.eover, words are not “built up,” as he supposes. If he 
would recast his letter, we would gladly insert 1t. Mr. Barnett, “ Mirabile Visu,” Mr 
A. H. Woolf.—Next week. 
RECEIVED for Penny Dinners. 5s, (stamps) from ** M. L.” 


The 
Inquirer says that the work “ is written in an excellent style, and abounds 


H E JEWISH CHRONICLE (S#stablished 1841) 
A weekly Journal devoted to the Interests. of Judaism and the Jewish Community 
| at Home and Abroad | 
OFFICE: 43, FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
PUBLISHED EARLY EVERY FRIDAY MORNING, 
PRICE TWOPENCE,. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
counirv, by post (payable in 8s, 8d. 
The ‘“‘ Jewish Chronicle,” as the sole organ of the Anglo-Jewish community, and as a 
very widely-read and long-established journal, 1s an exellent medium for advertisements 
To ENSURE INSERTION in the ENSUING NUMBER, Advertisements MUST 
REACH THE OFFICE NOT LATER THAN WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Announcements ‘are received till Twelve o’clock on Thursday. 


amily 


ADVERYISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
| SCALE OF CHARGES. 

Girths, Marriages, and Deaths, not exceeding 7 lines OB. Od, 
Announcements of Deaths with black border... 73. Od. 
Public Companies, Societies &e.—First 7 limes os. Od, 

Trade and Educational Advertisements, &c.—Not exceeding 7 lines ... ... 3s, 6d. 
Apartments to Let or Wanted ; Situations Vacant or Wanted, notexc. dlines _—2s. 6d. 
Each succeeding line 4d, 


eee 


A considerable reduction on contracts for advertisemen according to the number of | 


insertions. 

** ALL ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. It is particularly re- 
quested that all cheques and post-office orders be crossed ‘“ National Provincial Bank of 
England,” and made payable to ASHER I, MYERS, Publisher. 

: OFFICE: 43, PINSBURY SQUARE, E.C 


- WHOLESALE AGENCY FOR THE TRADE 
125, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
Where Advertisements are also received. 


HENRY LAZARUS, 


Iron and Brass Bedstead, Bedding, 


ong 


| General Furniture Manufacturer, _ 


GARDEN SEAT, TABLE, AND TENT MAKER. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE CATALOGUE 


NOW READY, POST FREE. 


287, OLD “BTREET, 
( Midway between Shoreditch Station, N. L. Railway, and City Road). 


_ WHOLESALE AND EXPORT UPHOLSTERER. 
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THE JEWISH 


‘CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ We wish it to be understood that we do not necessarily identify ourselves with the opinion | | 


of our correspondents, 


All letters intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of the 
wrtiter—not necessarily for publication, but as an evidence of good faith; and they must 
arrive at this office, 43, Finsbury-square, not later than 10 o'clock on the Wed- 
nesday morning preceding the publication of the number in which iti s desired that 


they should appear, All communications intended for publication should be written 
on one side only of each sheet. | : | 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sir,—May I be permitted to occupy a little space to correct some 


misapprehensions contained in an article in your last impression on the 


Royal Academy Exhibition ? 


In the notice of my picture entitled “A Study,” itis said to represent — 


a Nun or Abbess! and is regarded by the writer as “ masculine.” 

The sex of the character depicted has been entirely misapprehended. 
I intended to represent a gentleman—an antiquary—of the midale of 
the fifteenth century, habited in the costume of his day—a costume de- 


_Yived in my representation from well established authority, and not in any 


way resemblant of that of a nun or of an abbess, whose costumes are 
readily ascertainable and known from the published works on the dresses 
of the religious orders, and are entirely dissimilar, Peet 
Let me also state that Mr. Spiers is »of a member of the Hebrew 
faith. Yours obedienty, 
Atheneum, Pall Mall, 12th Aug., 1872. S. A. Harr, R.A. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


Sir,— Your somewhat ungracious footnote to my few lines in your 
journal of I*riday last informs me that my letter was “ angry” and that 
my statement as regards your critic’s notice of Mr. Solomon’s picture was 
“ neither just nor accurate.” | | 

As the first of these assertions merely conveys our opinion as to my 
literary style, I will let it pass ; but as the latter contains a direct imputa- 
tion of misrepresentation on my part, [must ask you to permit me to 
quote in ertenso the notice in question, leaving it to your readers to 
decide whether it is, or is not, an adequate criticism : os 

“ We have accidentally omitted mentioning in its order the painting ex- 
hibited by 8. Solomon— Judith and her attendant going to the Assyrian camp’ 
(665). Whatever merits this may have as a painting they are counterbalanced 
in our opinion by the false drawing which gives Judith and her attendant 
Grecian faces. For this there is no excuse, as there is well-marked ethnological 
distinction ‘between the representative types—Judith, and the Grecian maid 
drawn for Judith.” 

Reasoning in the same manner, your critic would probably maintain 
that whatever merits Raphacl’s religious paintings may have, are counter- 
balanced by the false drawing which gives to the Madonna (a Syrian woman) 
an Italian face; while.a similar objection would conceal from him the good 
qualities of all the early Dutch, Flemish, and Italian masters, all of whom 
cared very little for ethnological exactitude, and very much, fortunately, for 
correct drawing and beautiful colour. Had Mr, Solomon, as he might 
easily have done, selected his models from the synagogue, his picture 
would apparently have received less contemptuous treatment at your 
critic's hands. | 

‘With regard to the “special notice” which you are preparing for Mr. 
Hart’s “Study,” let me remind you that the Academy closed on Monday 
last (August 5th), and that it might have been expected that an article, 


headed “ Jewish Hxhibitors at the Royal Academy,” covering a column 


and a half of your journal, should have cortained some mention of our 
foremost representative in English art circles. That this article was 
intended to be comprehensive is proved by the writer’s apology for naming 
Mr. Solomon’s picture out of due order; and yet I find that it omits all 
record of, infer alia, Mr. Hart’s “Study,” Mr. B. 8S. Marks’ “ Little Red 
Riding Hood” and “ Portrait of the Rev. F. W. Farrar,” and Mr, Horatio 
J. Lucas’ three remarkable etchings, of which latter I understand that the 
British Museum has requested copies. 


I think you will agree with me that these works, all of them works of 


exceptional merit, were entitled to receive some recognition in our repre- 


sentative organ before the closing of the Academy doors. That compara- 
tively unimportant journal the Times noticed Mr. Hart’s picture with 


great favour in one of its earliest articles on the subject of this year’s 


Exhibition at Burlington House; and surely the Jewish Chronicle—which, 


have done no less. 


I wish again to impress upon you the fact that the article of which I 


complain, headed “ Jewish Kxhibitors at the Royal Academy” and contain- 


ing notices of three pictures by Jewish, and three by son-Jewish exhibitors, 


while making a special grievance of the paucity of Jewish painters, omits 
to notice six important pictures of coreligionist confection. ‘To prove the 


value of the criticisms which it does contain, I must ask your permission 


to reprint the following extract: 
“Age and Infancy” (973) is by J. Israels. 


possessing considerable merit, An old French fisherman in his cabin, dressed 


‘in the picturesque blouse of his country and wearing sabots, is amusing a child 


of tender age with toy soldiers. The faces are carefully drawn, the expressions 


truthful!'y delineated, and the colouring shows evidencés of close study of the 
Dutch school. | 


As the majority of your readers are already aware, and as your critic 


. will probably be surprised to learn, the “J. Israels ” here referred to is the | 


| 


| Editor, as are some of the correspondents of the Jewisk Chronvele. 


_rightly or wrongly, confines its art-criticisms to. Jewish art.only—should |... 


It is a small painting, but 


politan “public elementary scho 


famous Heer Josef Israels, of Amsterdam, aptly entitled the “ Dutch Rem- ' 


brandt,” who, while freely acknowledged to be the greatest of modern 
Dutch painters (with, perhaps, the sole exception of Alma Tadema), is the 
most intensely national artist that Holland has ever produced. Hence it 
is scarcely remarkable that “the faces” in his picture are “ carefully 


drawn,” and that the * the colourin shows evide of close ‘the 
Dutch school,” althoug 7 $ evidences of study of 


presentation of a French fisherman in his cabin, 
blouse of his country and wearing sabots.” | tae ie 
The above extract clearly proves that Mr. Hart and the other 


gentlemen whom your critic has ignored, should be grateful to him for his ‘ 


kindness rather than hurt at his silence ; while Mr. Solomon will probably 
not object to being faintly praised while Herr Isra 
recognition of his world-wide fame. I have proved against your critic six 
sins of omission and one of commission, but I do not, by any means, pre- 
tend to have exhausted the catalogue. The gentleman in question is kind 
enough to inform us that he writes “cwrrente calamo.” I can readily. 


believe him, for his article contains strong internal evidence that his rapid — 


pen has run away with him. He also indulges himself in a pious “ hope 


for better things next year.” In this hope I am ready to join him, bat I 


trust, should the “ better things ” be forthcoming, that they will find more 
ready appreciation, | 


In conclusion, let me state that I have not the slightest clue to the 


| persouality of your critic, vho may, for all I know, possess the combined | 


art-knowledge and experience of Messrs. Ruskin, Colvin, Hamerton, T. 
Taylor and Sala, cum multis aliis; but I have merely thought it my duty 
to point out the necessity for the Jewish Chronicle which professes to con- 
fine itself to notices of Jewish productions exclusively, to have such 


exclusive notices completely as well as adequately done.. I am inclined 


to think that it would be interesting to the Jewish public to read reviews 
by competent Jews on all matters of artistic interest, for I do not see 
that art is necessarily a matter of religion, 


ever, is scarcely germane to the subject in hand. 7 


As you may possibly again see reason to take exception to some of 
my remarks, [ think it as well to substitute my name for the note of inter- 
rogation with which I signed the few lines animadverted upon by you 
last week.— Yours obediently, 


August 7th, 1872. SypNEY M. SamveE.... 


P.S. Since the above was in your hand (too late, I regret, for publi- 
cation last week), the Ohronicle has appeared, containing an_ article 
rectifying the omissions which [have pointed out. I waited a full month 
before noticing your neglect of Mr. Hart, although it had been very gene- 
rally remarked; and only wrote to you a few days previously to the closing 
of the Academy. I should not have troubled you further in the matter, 
had you not appended a footnote to my well-meant and anonymous few 


_lines (a proceeding most unusual in any jonrnal but your* own, and one 


which I know to have annoyed many of your correspondents), in which 
footnote, instead of acknowledging a suggestion upon which you have 
since acted, you make comments which compel me to justify myself from 
a charge of misrepresentation of facts. 

August 11th, 1872, S. M.S. 


* We must trouble Mr. Sydney M. Samuel with another footnote. Our 


experience of journalism is probably a little greater than his ; and we happen to 


know that editorial footnotes are not unusual. Has Mr. Samuel ever heard of a 
journal ealled the Atheneum, for instance? It is, however, true that the 
correspondents of most journals are not in the habit of scolding the 
Our Art 
reviewer, a literary man of no unimportant position in the press, will doubtless 
answer the remarks of Mr. Sydney M. Samuel.next week. He is really 
able te “do adequate notices.” We did not charge Mr. Sydney M. Samuel 


with misrepresentation of facts ; we only charged him with being satirical.—Eb: . 


J.C, 


LAW... 
‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—In your notice of the honours granted at the examination held. 


by the Incorporated Law Society for Trinity Term last, you state that the 
prize of the Society was granted to Mr. Hicks. This 1s an error. The 


2nd prize of the Society was awarded tome. My articles having been — 


assigned to Mr. Hicks has probably occasioned the mistake, which you will 


oblige me by rectifying in your next number. | 


Yours obediently, 


35, Bloomsbury-square, London, 
H, Lewis ARNOLD. 


“Aug. 9, 1872. 


‘THE HARTOG MEMORIAL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


Sin,—I have read the letter of Mr. I. Davis in yesterday’s Chronicle 
with great pleasure. Ifa scholarship such as he proposes be established 
in memory of Mr. Hartog, I feel sure that many other members of the | 


University of Cambridge will be as happy as I shall be myself to contri- 
bute towards the fund. | 


Mr. Davis, however, makes 


pupils from School Board schools. It is open to scholars in any metro- 


and to carry out. | 
Is*there any good reason whya “ Hartog Scholarship” or Exhibition 


| should not be arranged for inflike manner ;“thereby] giving publicity ke 


h it would be soinewhat astonishing were it “a repre= 
dressed in the picturesque 


receives so scant a 


But this consideration, 


a mistake in supposing that the 
“Mortimer Memorial” Scholarship (or rather Exhibition) is limited to 


ol ;” but the subjects and the mode of 
examination of candidates are confided to the School Board to determine 
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JEWISH 
- the scheme and ensuring a fair selectionfroma wide field of competition ? 
Yours obediently, Ros Roy. | 


Temple, Aug. 10, 1872. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. | 
‘S1r,—Permit me to inform the Jewish community through the 
medium of your columns that no further public steps will be taken with 
regard to the “ Hartog Memorial” until after the termination of the Long 
Vacation. I am happy to state that a most influential committee is being 
formed, and that there is every prospect of the object we have in view 
resulting in a gratifying success. Yours obediently, 
Lours Anrauams, Hon. Sec. 


JACOB’S STONE. | 
: TO THE EDITOR DOF [THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 
_ §81rr,—I do not know if it be proper to remark on Mr. Barnett’s argu- 
ment before he has brought it to a conclusion ; but if it be, perhaps I may 
ask him (as he rather imputes that it has not been treated as a subject 
having as he says, “its fowndation on Scriptural history),” wpon what text of 


the Bible he rests his statement that “the stone was kept as a priceless” 


treasure in the Temple.” For I would submit, as one neither “young ” nor 


— “old,” but quite willing to learn, that unless Mr. Barnett lays the first 


stone of the foundation of his argument on a firm basis, the superstructure 
is very likely to fail— Yours obediently, 


A CORRESPONDENT RE CORRESPONDENCE. 
«TO ‘THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 

Sir,—Thanks to your ‘special correspondent,” self-designated ‘ A 
Jewisb Gentleman of English Birth,” a real jiidische John Bull, the 
atmosphere of your sober, proper, semi-religious journal is somewhat dis- 
turbed by the appearance of'a fiery portent, quite an amusing and ludicrous 

episode—his own letter. | | | 
Your inflamed correspondent does not, like others repudiate, ‘the 
cap and bells.” He plumes himself on having a soul for satire, and from 

his style dubs himself a veritable Dogberry. | | 
He is evidently anxious to write his own epitaph, and is doubtful on the 
interesting point as to whether your readers might or might not form a 
due estimate of a writer who despises argument, and degrades a solemn 
theme on which some of our most affectionate sympathies are centered, by 
offering a gratuitous insult to 2 fair-spoken gentleman, in imputing to 
him the meanest notion that could well be conceived even by ‘‘ A Jewish 
Gentleman of English Birth.” Lorsooth, your correspondent did well to 
sign himself—a Gentleman. 
invest him with such en attribution and anoint him witk that flattering 
unction, such as lubricated the leper of old when readmitted to good society 

after his rustication. | | 

Cannot Jews, in their commerce with each other in journalistic 
- correspondence conduct themselves as gentlemen? No sooner does 
- an independent writer venture to express an opinion adverse to any 


moot movement or existing or traditional ‘set views,” but he from | 
that moment becomes a target for such free-lances as “ A Jewish Gentle- | 


man of English Birth,” and he is baited forthwith like a mad bull, and 
allowed no respite till he toss a few of the self-styled “Jewish Gentlemen: 
of English Birth” and scatter their—well, brains, if they have any. __ 

In the instance in point, much can be said on both sides; and indeed 
nothing is less amenable to argument and more difficult to argue with 
calmness than matters de; ending on pure sentiment; like matters of taste, 
they are proverbially thousand-sided and similar to a shifting kaleidoscope 
—they are ever presenting fresh views with every varying revolution and 
every shake of a foreign hand. Whether the community should or should 


not be called upon to memorialize as proposed the enduring name and | 


blighted career of poor Hartog, is a subject that admits of at least an inter- 
change of opinicn. I have personally no desire to deprecate the movement, 
suggested, I am sure, by the purest motives, the affectionate desire to 


record the sadly transient life of a child of genius, whose scholarship, 


although of the highest lustre, was dimmed hy the peerless and unaffected 
grace and sweetness of his noble character. Nevertheless I should not find 
— it difficult to show that “ the special reasons” so admirably expressed by 
_ Mr. Israel Davis are more specious than he seems to imagine, and that the 


amiable sophistry with which he charges—but in terms befitting a gentle-_ 


man—‘ Observer,” returns home to roost. 
I have no desire, however, to weaken the force of his letter, nor to 


discourage the movement itself, and I will cheerfully give my mite towards 


the memorial indicated, what form soever it may assume, — 


I merely wish that this and all other questions affecting the interest 


and honour of the community as they may crop up should be argued on 
their abstract merits. Iam not myself over sensitive as to the choice of 
terms used in free discussions. I like to see an argument carried on in an 
athletic manner —namby-pambyism is not even lady-like. I prefer a spade 
being called a spade; amincing gait is not worth much; the thrust direct 
is more honest than a circumbendibus; and if writers do not like their argu- 
ments cut up, let them keep aloof from the shambles of public discussion 
and the wordy warfare—how wordy we know to our cost—of public life. 
But to impute sinister motives is the coward’s plea; it degrades any writer 
and certainly does not adorn a public journal; an4, more than all, it dis- 
tances men whose opinions are worth a record and.a chronicle, and who 


eschew to fight with experts who hit foul. And I hope sincerely to see senti- | 
ment kept within due bounds. The world, it is true, without the balmy heat | 


of sentiment would be barren of all that is enjoyable ; but zu viel ist unge- 
swnd and a too heated sentiment enervates and kills all that is real “and 


I don’t think ordinary minds would else 


{ remain, yours obediently, 


manly and truthful. I worship sentiment just as much as I abhor senti- 
mentality, which is sentiment ran mad; and above all things let us discard 
the deepicable habit of imputing base motives to others who differ from our © 
arguments. Iam confid nt it will be better for the community at large, — 


and benefit “A Jewish Gentleman of English Birth.” If I only knew 


the writer I should propose that, as a man and a brother, he take out 


‘a patent of scurrility, and use it for his special trade mark. 


Trusting that the result of an unfettered and unprejudiced interchange 
of opinion may induce a spirit of brotherhood, and tend to develop and — 
direct the latent powers of the community to good and — purposes, I 


BOOK OF JOB. | 
| TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. Roy 
Sir,—Some distinction must certainly be drawn between the assumed — 


-era of the so-called Patriarch, Job, and the date of the compilation known 
i as the Book of Job. | 


The story pre-supposes the existence of its hero. If it be conceded 
that he once actually existed, it follows that his story must have been 
perpetuated from generation to generation, and eventually committed to 
writing, orhis name would have been forgotten. Let it be denied that 
he actually existed, and we. must fall back upon him as the hero ofa 
moral fiction; even then, however, there are reasons for giving to the 


nucleus of tho story a very high antiquity. 


The nucleus of the book consists of its dialogue. : 

A close examination will show that the actual speeches ascribed to. 
Job, his four sympathizers and the Almighty, contain the term El or 
Elohim 107 times, and El-Shaddai 31 times; while the sacred name of 
Adonai occurs but once, apparently by accident. In the connecting links 
however it does occur. } 

To this nucleus or body of the story is prefixed an introduction, 
which repeats the sacred name of Adonai 16 times, and El or Elohim 11 
times; while the conclusion, which recounts Job’s restoration to pros- 
perity, drops Eland Elohim altogether, and uses only the name of Adonai. | 

From this we may fairly infer that an archaic story was current 
among Semitists other than Hebrews, that it forms the ground-work or 
substance of the ‘‘ Book of Job,” and has been infused with an Adonistic 


element to make it harmonize with other books of the sacred canon ; and 


this, without prejudice to their honesty of purpose, because the additional 
portions only reflect their national style, and the fact that tho Hlohistic 


portions retain their integrity argues that no alterations were effected 


other than such as were necessary for their purpose, which was to 
identify their Adonai with the universal Elohim. | 
A valuable traditional narrative has thus been absorbed into the » 
sacred records of the Hebrews. 
May 10, 1872. 


DARWINISM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. ) 
Sir,—A communication of mine to a local journal referred to in your 
issue of June last, has not met with your usually fair treatment of 


opinions from which you may dissent. 
It is difficult to conceive how the writer of the article complained of 
could have so misunderstood my remarks as to represent them to be an 


attempt on my part to prove that the altered meaning of a single word 


in v. 27, ch.i. of Genesis would reconcile the Bible and Darwinism ; 
or to state that I would substitute the words ‘“‘So God made man in His 
image” for “So God created man,” &ec., or to imply that { had argued 


| that a special creation of man was Darwinian theory. 


My communication was simply some suggestions ‘ thrown out,” as 


therein stated “ rather in a spirit of enquiry or as matt2r of curious coin- 


cidence, than as an opinion,” and was only to the effect that Mr. Darwin’s 


theory as limited to the evolution of the animal man from a lower form 


was not so un-biblical as it at first appeared. It neither referred to nor 
advocated any other portion of Mr. Darwin’s theory, as tho remarks in 


your article would infer. | 


As to the statement that I would substitute the word “made” 
for “ created,” my argument was the very reverse of this. It was based 


on the use of the word &143"°) ‘ And he created,” in lieu of the word. 


“y7) ‘And he made,” as tending to show that the special creation 


-mentioned in the Bible, and which contradicts Mr. Darwin's evolution 


theory was of the spiritual man—a new creation—and not of the animal 
man Which might have been an evolution; and that such evolution 
theory might receive some countenance from the construction which 1 _ 
thought might be put upon the phrase 1JQ533 DOIN TWO), “Lat us 
make man in our image”’—the said construction being that the writer, 
by representing Deity as addressing the animals who are just mentioned 
as made, intended to convey the idea of man being of a dead nature — 
animal and spiritual, and possibly as to be evolved in the animal form 
only from the lower animals so represented as addressed, while the 
spiritual man was the object of the spiritual creation in God's image, 


- mentioned in verse 27. This was the whole gist of my communication— 
| intended to awaken discussion, the best sculptor of truth—and how,the 


writer of the article in your journal could imply from this an argument 
on my part that Darwinism recognized a distinct creation of man, or,that — 
I had attempted to reconcile Darwinism with the Bible I am really at a 
loss to understand. | | | 


My communication further admitted that my suggestions were not 


| ted by the subsequent account of man’s creation contaiaed in tho 
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fHE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


second chap‘er of Genesis, but were only in some measure countenanced | sequently the year will contain 354 days ; the } denotes that both x4 
by the construction placed on the first. ; se one . 1093 WF and Passover will be on Saturday, the seventh day of the week. 

_ Had the writer of the article referred to quoted my remarks and: The year 5973 will be the 7th year of the 315th Lunar Cycle. The sign 
arguments instead of misstating them, your readers would have been { willbe 3/77’; that is the 3 shows that the New Year will be on Monday, or 


able to judge of the amount of fairness with which they were treated, 
without this necessarily tardy and hasty explanation from me, which I 
trust you will do me the justice to insert in your valuable columns. 
San Francisco, Cal. J. R. Branvon. 


THE JEWISH CALENDAR. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. | oe 
S1r,—I allowed last week to pass without my answering Mr. A. Hall, 
as I anticipated that some abler pen than mine would have taken up the 
subject ; but no reply having been given, and your correspondent having 
kindly alluded to my letter of April 19th, I have taken on myself the re- 
sponsibility of answering him. | 

_ Your enquirer is anxious to know “if there is any process by which 
we may distinguish perfect and imperfect years, the number of months 

being given when calculating in advance.” | pte | 
I have much satisfaction in informing him that the above 
query can be answered in the affirmative; that the perpetual tables for 
calculating have been prepared centuries since; and that by an ordinary 
amount of trouble your correspondent may go through the manipulations 
which are laid down in many works. I will particularly draw his attention 
first to the VN 55°51 DD fol. edition (Lemberg 5628) page 190, which 


is the commentary of {OM MH sect. 417 to 428, there he will see the 


whole of the system fully and most cleverly expounded; he will not only 


observe retrospective tables of the years past, but also see how they will 
occur in proper order till the year 6,000, showing at a glance those that 


will be perfect years of 355 or 385 days when embolismic, the ordinary year: 
of 354 or 384 days when embolismic, and also the imperfect year of 353. 


or 383 days when embolismic. | 
There are many other works on the subject, but I would further call 


his attention to a book of modern date, a little Brochure entitled the | 


it “D1 edited by the venerable and talented Rev. David Meldola, who 


also lays open the whole of our Calendar system, showing the arrange-_ 


ments and calculations of our ancient astronomers. Our great 
Maimonides and numerous others of our eminent men treat fully on this 
subject under the section of {OSM TNS DM explaining the whole 
of the Jewish calculation from its very foundation. 

The learned Abarbanel and nearly all our gifted commentators on the 
Bible explain fully the arguments: of our Calendar when treating on the 


verse rite} and the above-named authority asserts that the 
system is so wonderfully exact and minute in every point, that it is 


beyond human skill, and must therefore be "35O) minty me5— Vide 
commentary, Ex. 12th ch. v. 2. : | | 


The Jewich years are subject to fourteen variations ; for convenience, 
and to assist the memory, these changes are laid down by the following 


signs* called 


COMMON YEAR. | LEAP YEAR. 
* x, mms 885, 
B53". 5, 885 _,, 


By showing the meaning of three of above signs or °50"D, the expla- 


‘nation of the tables will be obvious. It must be noticed that the first letter | 


denotes the day of the week on which FUN WN (New Year) will occur ; 


the second or middle showing whether the year will be Perfect, Common 


or Iniperfect. When the middle letter is the year will be or 
Perfect, consisting of 855 days; on which occasion both Heshvan and 


Kislev have each thirty days. When the middle letter is | it denotes’ 


= "Of, in which case the year is imperfect, of 353 clays, when both 
and days each 
- middle letter be a 5, it denotes the "\JO5, ordinary, in which case }}Wr 
is deficient and has 29 days, and {"5O5 has 30 days; the year then is ordi- 


nary and has 354 days. The last letter in the sign shows on which day | 
of the week [0°] WiTT UX) and Passover will occur; by this may be 


easily noticed the form of the year approaching, 


To explain the above more fully, I will give 


, three illustrations of this 
but clever rule:— | 


| The year 5665 will be the 3rd of the 299th Lunar Cycle, consequently 
Leap Year.t The or sign is which denotes that or the 


seventh day of the week, is New Year; the indicates that 


the year is "5%, or perfect, z.e., both 4" S05 and }}tM have 30 days 
peo and therefore the year will consist of 385 days | the |} shows that 
on the fifth day of the week the New Moon of Nissan and the first day 
Passover will happen. 


The year 5873, being the 


5th day of the week. The second letter, the 5, shows that the year will be 
M705, or ordinary, i.e., Heshven has 29 and Kislev 30 days ; and con- 


© The sign for the current year is always noted in the Hebrew title of the 
Calendar that I publish annually. | 


See the order of the years as explained in my former communication. 


are deficient, and have only 29 days each; or should the 


second of the 310th Lunar Cycle—the exe, is. 
that is, the shows that the New Year will occuron Thursday, or the | 


Yours obediently, 


-tormentors. 


the second day of the week ; the ff} denotes that the year is MOF]; that | 


is Heshven and Kislev are both deficient, and will have each 29 days, the 


| year will contain only 353 days, and consequently be imperfect. The 3 
shows that New Moon of 


Nissen and Passover will occur on the third day 


I trust that my endeavours to explain some of the most salient points 


_ | of our Almanac have been clearly understood. I have gone to a greater 
| length than I originally intended, but I have done sothat I might convince 
your enquirers that our Calendar system has been wisely and cleverly laid 


out, and that our calculations are entirely independent from any books of 
modern introduction; and therefore we do not acknowledge or even refer 
to the works Mr. Hall has named in his communication on this subject.— 


Puitip VALENTINE. 


A GENTLE BISHOP. | 


The Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe has just published a book 


entitled ‘‘ The Leading Ideas of the Gospels,” in which occur some highly | 


abusive expressions directed against the Jews. ‘The Jews are not in the 
habit of libelling orin any way vituperating their Christian brethren; hence 
it is strange that so many literary men—or would-be literary men—indulge 
their spleen by insulting the Jews, directly or indirectly, in the productions 
which the writers inflict on the world. Some years ago the Board of Depu- 
ties deemed it a part of its duty to remonstrate against such attacks. It is 


remarkable that a prelate of a Church said to preach and inculcate and to 


have invented the doctrine of brotherly love and human kindness, should 
use language of so acrimonious a character as has been used by the Bishop 
of Derry. Is it possible that tae law will not protect us against such 
attacks? The Athenwum, however, deals so severely with our right reve- 
rend assailant, that we can safely leave our cause in hands so much abler 
than ours. In an excellent review of the polite Bishop’s book, the 
Atheneum writes as follows :— | 


‘“ The bishop charges the Jewish race with pre-eminent meanness in 
money matters, and dates it from the time when the elders ‘gave large 
money to the soldiers,’ to confess to the authorities that they had incurred 
the penalty of death by sleeping on duty, and thus allowed the disciples to 
steal away the body of Jesus. Without attempting to conjecture how this 
instance of liberality in bribery came to suggest to Dr. Alexander the 
notion of meanness, we will let him speak for himself :— 

“¢From that time baseness, baseness about money, has entered into the 
Jewish nation, and formed a leprous scurf upon it, thinned its noblest blood, 
and ulcerated the hearts of the children of those who were once homines desi- | 
derorum. | | 

‘“ Here follows a passage, whose connexion with the foregoing we are 
utterly at a loss todivine; but the bishop presently goes on :— 

“¢This baseness of the Jews has become proverbial. In spite of the 
splendid exceptions which will occur to every one of us, popular feeling re- 
cognizes a truth in Shylock® and Fagin. The base decd of fallen Judaism round 
the Holy Sepulchre is avenged in the wretched caricatures of the children of 
Abraham, who haggle with the drunken and hungry over second-hand clothes, 
and sell mosaics and jewellery, the very words being a witness against them.’ 

“Now, we submit, with all deference, that, had the bishop given a 
second thought to the subject, he could not have failed to seek very much 
further back for the origin of his typical Jew. even in Jacob himself, the 


father of all the Jews. But we feel bound to protest against the bishop’s 


method of raising and dealing with such a question as this. It betrays a 
recklessness about giving pain, which is most.repreheasible. Even’ 
admitting the Jews to be, above all other races, lovers of money, the bishop 
would have manifested a fairer and humbler spirit had he ascribed the 
abnormal development of the characteristic to the evil condrct of the Chris- 
tians themselves, whose irrational hatred and brutal! persecutions in the 
early ages of the Church, excluded the poor Israelites from every occupa- 
tion save that of barter, and left them no prospect of safety or comfort, 
unless they could scrape together the means of buying off their ruthless 


- “But we have not done with this passage. Its concluding words 
show that the bishop actually supposes the words jewellery and mosaic to 
be derived from Jew and Moses. Perhaps the blunder in respect to the © 
latter word is excusable in a Christian bishop, seeing that we once met a 


_ learned rabbi who was under the same impression, until on hunting it up skate 


in his lexicon, at our request, he found, to his surprise, that it comes from 
a simple Hebrew term signifying inlaid, and has no reference whatever to 
the great lawgiver. A reference to any decent dictionary, however, would 
have saved the bishop his other blunder.” | 2s 


_ A correspondent, “J. §.,” enquires whether this polite Bishop is a de- 
scendant of the late Bishop of Jerusalem, Dr. Alexander, who was a con- 
verted Jew. If so, his courteous remarks are explicable. 


* Why does not the Bishop admit that the story of Shylock is known to 
be acalumny? In the real incident the Jew was the victim and the Christian 
the sanguinary prosecutor.—Ed. J. C. 


Feex HospiTat, Crry.—The aggregate number of paticnts 
“clioved during the week ending August !0th rap-taadiea), 962; surgical, 667 ; 


| total 1629; of which 751 were new cases, and 367 were Jews. 
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16, 187z 


A Historical and Oritical Commentary oi the Old Testament, By M. M. 


Kantsen, Phil. Doc. M.A. Leviricvs, Parts I.’and II, (London: 
fishes also? Or are “ the creatures that people the waters,” or “the 


1867—1872.) 
[Fourrn Norick.| 


“The first portion of Leviticus,” says Dr. Kalisch, “sets forth the 


principal statutes concerning sacrifices, and in natural connection with 
them describes the consecration of the Sanctuary and of the priesthood. | 
‘The laws of purity follow here in their appropriate place.” (Part U1. 
pp. 123 Note). We fully agree with this statement, but not with the 
arguments by which (the’author arrived at this result. He 
 When*the ikingdom] of priests had been provided ‘with “the?“means 


He says: 


of . public worship, they were to be instructed how to attain and 
| An atmosphere of religion was to sur- 


indeed, and consistent with the spirit of the Law in general, but here 


certainly not in their appropriate place. Where do we find in this © 
“second great division of Leviticus,” in “the laws of purity,” in the — 


ordinances concerning the purification from the effect of tke contact of 
certain well-defined unclean things, “that atmosphere of religion which 
was to surround every relation of practical life ?” , 
all to depart so far from the literal sense of the text in search of the 


relationship between the two great divisions. The Sanctuary has been 


consecrated ; the priests, its guardians, have been installed; the laws. 


are now revealed, which regulate how the Sanctuary is to be preserved 


in its sanctity, from what it is to be guarded by the priests; that is, the 
laws defining what is clean in this respect, and what is unclean, or, as 


- called by our commentator, “The laws of Purity.” They comprise laws 


concerning clean and unclean animals, persons, garments, and houses, 
also laws concerning the means of their purification. 

Aste thet) lows coneerning clean.and unclean animals—i¢ ig 
natural that animals which are fit for tood, should not be considered as 


- unclean with regard to the Sanctuary; the distinction between clean and 


unclean animals therefore coincides with that between the animals which 
we may eat and those which we may not eat. ‘’his section consequently 
begins by explaining which animals are permitted and which are for- 

idden for food, of those that live on land (xi. 2-8), of those that live in 
water (9-12) and of those that fly in the air (13-25), and thus proceeds 
to its principal object, to the laws of impurity caused by the touching of 
the dead body of an animal; treating first those animals whose carcasses 
cause the person touching them to be unclean the whole day (24-38) ; 
next the clean animals that cause that degree of uncleanness only under 
certain circumstances (39-70) ; and lastly, those animals, the contact: of 


which causes no uncieanness, but the consumption of which nevertheless 
The arrangement of 


defiles the person who has eaten of them (41-45). 
the details of this chapter (xi.) is thus, without the least exception, 
systematic throughout, and this is partly acknowledged vy Dr. Kalisch, 


_ An error, however, seldom stands alone for a long time, but in accordance 


with the Rabbinical saying, (Aboth. iv. 2), soon 
manifests its productive powers. This observation we find here confirmed. 
The misunderstanding of the principal object of this chapter, and its in- 
terpretation as a code of dietary laws, led to very strange and entirely 
false conclusions. | 

For instance we meet with the first part of this chapter again in 
Deuteronomy (xiv. 3-21) ; it is not introduced there as original passages 


of the Law usually are, by the words, “‘ And the Lord spake,” &c., being | 


a part of that book which professes (1. 1 ff.) andis also generally believed 
to be a partial repetition of the laws contained in the preceding books of 
the Pentateuch; and if the sceptical reader is not yet satisfied as to 


It is not necessary at . 


which of the two similar passages is the original one, let him only con- — 


sider that, in the repetition, the contraction of Lev. xi. 4-6 into one verse 


(Dent. xiv. 7) of verses 9-12 into two (Deut. xiv. 9, 10), and the addition 
_ of the examples of the permitted quadrupeds (4, 5) of the statement that 


“all clean birds may be eaten” (ver. 11), of the prohibition of the flesh 


of animals that died by themselves (ver. 21), can well be understood ; but 
not the reverse. In Deuteronomy the main object is the dict, in. 
- Levitieus it is the distinction between clean and unclean animals. 
_ Moreover, the words “ of all flying animals that are clean, ye may eat” | 
(ver. 20), which are to be convected with the preceding prohibition, 
_ “Every creeping thing, that flieth, is unclean,” (so that $1), ver. 20, is 


identical with oePay Vw, ver. 19, but different from \}5%, ver. 11), 


apparently refer as a 1epetition to the law explained in Ley. xi. 21, 22, 
which defines the expression “ Every creeping, flying thing, that is clean,’’ 


_ The author of the “ Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old 
Testament,’ however, thinks himself compelled to consider the portion 
in Deuteronomy as the original one for eight reasons (II. p. 124), all of 
which disappear, together with the erroneous suggestion that the eleventh 
chapter of Leviticus is intended for a dietary code. We quote here one 
of these arguments, which will suffice to show how the hypereriticism of 
our commentator did not permit him to criticise his own words, “ In 
addition to unclean fishes, the moving things of the water (crustacea) 
are pointed out (in Leviticus) as an abomination;” that is to say, the 
author of Deuteronomy prohibits only unclean fishes, while “ the more 


strict legislator in Leviticus” prohibits unclean fishes and crustacea. But 
_ the critic entirely overlooked that neither in Deuteronomy nor in Levi- 
tleus “ fishes’ are mentioned by name. “ Of all creatures thatave in the © 


water ” is the expression used in the one book; “‘ of all that move in 


_ the waters, and of any living thing which is in the waters” the expression 
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thinking. 


-of Hebrew Women. 


avoided some ambiguity. 


used in the other. He forgot, moreover, that he himself translated 
eanyaly| vo 55%, “ of all creatures that people the waters,” and as ren- 


dered in his general notes, “the moving things of the water.” Do the 
crustacea alone “ people the water,” or “move in the water,” and not 


moving things of the water” (D°AN Vw 55, Lev.), not among the 


“creatures that are in the water” WS 53, Deut.)? We are in 


fact at a loss to discover the source of the argument of our critic; it is 
not to be found in common sense, nor in sound philology, nor in logical 

Concerning the order observed in this second great division, we are 
pleased indeed to see that ‘a certain principle and system of arrange- 
ment cannot be mistaken in the purificatory laws” (note on xii. 1—8). 
The Midrash observes that here the animals are mentioned before man, 
since their creation preceded that of man. But “no weight can be 


attached to the Rabbinical suggestion” (ibid). Why not? Probably 


because it is Rabbinical, because it is too simple and intelligible, or, 


perhaps, simply because another suggestion is to be made—a better one, 


a suggestion that is moro plausible. Let the reader judge for himself. 
“But we may acknowledge a natural progress from precepts on food 


received from without and assimilated within the body to precepts on 


accidents arising from conditions of the human body itself,and manifest- 
ing themselves externally.” It is not necessary to point out how gronnd- 
less the whole of the argument is, nor that it is based on an erroneous 
prejudice concerning the main object of the eleventh chapter of Leviticus, 
and that moreover it loses sight of the portion xii. 47—59 entirely. 


Failing to find any signs of later additions, our critic persuades him- 


self at least to have discovered indications of a gradual development of 


the rules. A holocaust and a sin-offering are mentioned (xii. 6). We 
know from our own experience that whenever two things are to be men- 
tioned, one of them must necessarily come first. Tradition attributes the 
fact ANN to the effect of a miracle. 
Nevertheless our critic is desirous of knowing why the holocaust is men- 
tioned first. Questions of this kind are generally only put when the 
answer is ready ; tbis is the case here. ‘“‘ [f is very probable,” says Dr. 
Kalisch, ‘‘ that holocausts were from comparatively early times presented 
by Hebrew women after childbirth. The Levitical legislator found the 
practice in existence, and he not only fixed it permanently, but he enjoined 
besides another sacrifice of that class, which he deemed the. holiest and 
most essential of all—a sin-offering.” - We cannot help thinking that the 
introductory words are euphemistic for ‘It is not probable.” Not. the 


least trace of that practice having been in existence before the command. 


ment was given can be discovered, nor the least support for the statement 
that “‘the Levitical legislator deemed the sin-offering the holiest and most 
essential of all.” By arguments of the same calibre the gradual develop- 
ment of the other laws is shown. 

But 77 73s, “ there is no rule without exception.” 
Although “ a certain principle and system of arrangement cannot be mis- 
taken,” a little disorder must somehow be met with. “ The acts and means - 
of purification ordained for lepers are, by an intervening clause (xi. 47— 
59), unsymmetrically disjoined from the description of leprosy”(part I. p. 
xvi). But im fact the laws of leprosy are divided into two parts—those 
that came at once into practice in the wilderness (xiii. 1, xiv. 32), that is 
to say, the Jaws concerning leprosy of man and of garments; and those 
that were to come into practice in Palestine, that is to say the laws eon- 
cerning leprosy of houses (xiv. 33—3, comp. “ When ye be come into 
the land of Canaan,” xiv. 34). Hach part contains first a description of 


the leprosy, of the indications of its appearance and of its disappearauce 
‘(¢. xiii. and xiv. 33—58), and then the ordinances concerning the cere- 


mony of purification (xiv. 1—32, and 49—53). He who reads ch. xiii.and 
ch. xiv.of Leviticus without prejudice, without hunting after intervening . 
clauses and later additions, will not find this arrangement unsymmetrical, 
nor will he discover in xii. 47—59 an intervening clause. 


Isaac Cohen Prize Essay at the Jews’ Free School for 1872,-by Rapuagt, 
Harris, C.T. (London: Solomon, 37, Duke-street, Aldgate), 
It may be remembered that about three years ago Mrs. Isaac Cohen 

founded an Hssay Prize at the Jews’ Free School, to be awarded to pupil 

teachers for the best essay on what we may describe as an applied 


| Biblical subject. The prize was instituted by this lady in memory of her 


husband, the lamented Isaac Cohen, whose devotion to the cause of the | 


| education of the Jewish poor is still gratefully remembered. Nothing 


could be more appropriate. 
Last-year the duty of selecting the subject and of awarding the prize 
was entrusted to Mr. Lionel L. Cohen. On this occasion Mr. Mo3es 
Levy was invited to accept the responsibility. The subject selected this’ 
year was—The Women of Israel according to the Bible, It was directed 
that it should be treated under the following aspects :—I. The Education © 
II. Their relation to their parents, therr husbands, 
and their children. III. Their social position. 1V. Give a few instances 
of remarkable Hebrew Women, and describe their work and age. | 
It would have been better if the expression “ era” had been substi- 
tuted for “age” in the last paragraph and if the second had been thus 
worded—‘ Women as children, wives, and parents,” as this would have 
The subject is one of considerable interest, and its choice - 
reflects great credit on the judgment and care exerted by Mr. 
Moses Levy. There is a popular fallacy—a fallacy shared by 


| educated men—that the position of women was held of little account 
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smong the Jews; and that in the Hebrew polity women were 
depreciated and disregarded. No notion can be more untrue or 
absurd. 


Judaism and the practices of Jewish society were wholly satisfactory in 
this respect. Jewish women in thisday have no excuse whatever if the 

are untrue to their sacred mission, and if they fall below the dignity of 
womanhood by failing to fulfil the duties and to attain the elevated 
standard which, as history teaches us, belongs pre-eminently to Jewish 
women. ‘To say the least, they have examples before them which they 
would do we!l to follow. No nation of old gave to woman the exalted 
position which was assigned to her by tue Jews. The history of no nation 


presents examples of womanhood more brilliant and more provocative of 


emulation than does the history of the children of Israel. 

Mr. Raphael Harris has treated his subject in a masterly manner. 
It seems to us that his essay has an advantage which is not common to 
all prize essays—the advantage of originality. He is original in idea, and 


to a certain extent, original in style. ‘The best writing in the essay, 


however, is in the introduction. We cannot forbear the pleasure of 


‘quoting one sentence, which strikes us as extremely forcible : 

“Further proof is offered of the minute attention given to women in the 
Bible, by the history of the women of Israel since the close of Scripture. From 
the Bible alone have they learned their task, their purpose in life. And how 
nobly have they fulfilled it! During long bitter years of persecution and suffer- 
ing, they have sacrificed themselves for man, yet they seamed unconscious of 
the sacrifice. Since the shackles of intolerance have been bipkon, and the nation 
has leapt'into intellectual life, they have taught it that intellect must bow to 
Virtue—that Duty must be the guiding star of life. They have shown to count- 
less thousands in eloquent silence that Heaven is not gained amid the clash of 
arms, nor by state artifice, nor in clamourous factions, nor by passionate invec- 
tive; but by prudent diffidence, by peaceful effort, by lofty self-control.” 

Assuredly the Women of Israel of these post-biblical days will give 
Mr. Harris their suffrages for his eloquent championship. Even if in 
these days there be any member of the sisterhood of Israel, who may fail 
to come up to this high standard, the appreciative eulogy of the majority 
of its members may serve pour encourager les autres. 

Mr. Harris shews discrimination in dwelling impressively on the 
admirable picture of the duties of Hebrew womanhood attributed to 
King Lemuel, and contained in the concluding verses of the Book of 
Proverbs. This is in itself conclusive testimony of the high standird of 
womanhood among the Jews. No better lesson for the women of all 
generations, all races, and all eras, could possibly be presented. We do 
not, however, quite follow Mr. Harris in all his argumentative deduc- 
tions, or what we may describe as his lo zical inferences in support of his 
views; or at least in some cases we fail to gather their full import, 
possibly because the essayist has not amplified his line of argument. 
For instance, it may be great dullness on our 
ceive how Mr. Harris deduces from the 4th verse of the 16th chapter of 
- Ezekiel, that—‘ The training of the physical powers commenced from 
infancy, and neglect in this respect was deemed a very serious matter.” 
One of the best sentences in Mr. Harris’ Hssay is the opening 
paragraph of his chapter on the duty of children to parents: — 


“The same Voice which, amid the thunders of Sinai, declared to the Isra- 
elites that their Heavenly Father was the source of all obligation, proclaimed 


that the authority of their human parents was the centre of all earthly duty. As. | 


He was to be acknowledged and worshipped. so were they to be honoured and 
obeyed. Father—mother—both were equal in relation to their children. So 
holy, so exalted was deemed the relationship between mother and child, that it 
is the theme of reference throughout the Bible whenever a metaphor is desired 
to appeal most strongly to the sympathies of mankind.” ae 

The whole of the chapter relating to family relationships is excel~ 
lently written. Mr. Harris seems not only to have well considered his 
subject, but he has also dealt with it in an admirable manner, for he 
justifies without exaggeration those Biblical ordinances which appear 
foreign to our present notions of social humanity; and he seems to write 


with the conviction of a thorough believer, and yet with the calmness of 


a logician. He is strong in faith, strong in reason. In this degenerate 
age—when superficial scholars, who, because they have been entitled to 
add two or three initials to their names, imagine that their modicum 
of knowledge permits them to ridicule or sneer at the Bible which they 


probably have not read, and to set on high, with superstitious audacity, — 


the last book on Geology or Cosmogony written by some deistical pro- 


fessor—a reflecting and earnest student like the writer of the present 
essay does a real and substantial benefit when “ he justifies the ways ot 


_ Mr. Harris clearly shews the absurdity of persons who draw their 
notions of the position assigned to women among the Jews, from their 


journeys in the Hast, or rather’ from their perusal of the published travels 


of Oriental tourists. We regret that we have not space to quote many 
sentences in this Essay which really deserve quotation. We shall do best 
in recommending our readers to peruse the whole. If the Essay be 
reprinted there are one or two trifling defects, probably a result merely of 
want of care, which should be remedied. Tor instance, the quotation 
from Moore should follow instead of preceding the sentence to which it 
really refers. An unfortunate comma after the title “Wise Woman” on p. 
5, taken in conjunction with the unavoidable three-fold repetition of the 
preposition “ of,” renders an otherwise forcible sentence almost unintelli- 


gible. It is not correct to say, as Mr. Harris says, that —‘* We do not 


meet with any brilliant women until the time of the Judges.” Miriam 
was really a brilliant woman. | 


The metaphor at thetop of page 16 is simply inaccurate, The simile 


of the tide is excellent ; but the carrying out of that simile is incorrect. 


The tide ebbs and flows, advances and recedes; but it does not | 


No new system, no step in civilization, was required 
to place woman in her proper position in society. The constitution of 


part, but we cannot con-— 


| 


| 


—- 


trial at Liverpool. 
Government redress will be had and the dignity of justice vindicated. °* - 


“shower.” Such‘a metaphor would vex the soul of Professor 


Seeléy 


and Edwin Abbott, our newest guides in composition. Would not the 


metaphor have been perfect if Mr. Harris had substituted for the verb 
“‘ shower,” the ordinary verb “leave?” _ 


These are minor defects. These defects, however, do not mar the 


excellence of this Prize Essay. It is claverly written and apparentl 
well considered. Mr. Harris reflects cea, on the school wish hes 
trained him, and on the judgment of the friend of that school wko has 
kindly devoted so much time and attention to the selection of a subject 
and the award of a prize on this occasion. 


Drawing for Cabinet Makers, by Eutrs A. Davingon. 
Galpin : London, Paris and New York.) — 


- This book is one of the series of Cassell’s Technical Manuals, I¢ is” 


uniform with the other Manuals on Drawing required in various arts, 
written by Mr. Davidson. Though each volume is complete in itself, yet 
we coincide with the opinion of the writer that one or two of the previous 
manuals should be studied before working at the present manual; and it 
seems to us that when the series of volumes shall be completed, their pub- 


lication as a whole—that is to say, their arrangement into one volume as 


a continued series of articles on industrial drawing—would form a 
standard work of great importance ; and sucha work, as a comprehensive 
and indeed exhaustive treatise on Drawing applied to the Useful Arts, 
would be of almost incalculable advantage. : | | 
The work before us contains a number of clearly written.and 


explanatory chapters on various branches of drawing—linear, perspective, 
including angular perspective, fvee hand, and object drawing. It also 


comprises a valuable chapter on the woods used in cabinet making, which 
is of interest to others beside cabinet makers. 
to colouring drawings and to water colours in general. The book is 
copiously illustrated with engravings excellently executed. One great 
feature noticeable in all Ellis Davidson’s writings is the remarkable clear- 
ness with which he arranges—or, if we may use theexpression, with which 
he sor!s—a great,number of facts, so that one derives from his tre xtises 
a large amount of knowledge without confusion of ideas. The great 
defect: of most didactic treatisés on the useful arts, &c., and especially 
of those called rudimentary or elementary, is that the writer seems to 
stand at the wrong end of the telescope, and gives !1is lessons from the 
point of view of one who is full of the knowledge he desires to impart; 


whereas Mr. Davidson always seems to reremb:>r that he is writing for. 


those who have not yet 2equired the knowledge he has to convey; and 
though he condenses his information within all necessary limits, yet he 
writes with what we may characterize as a deseription of patience in 
authorcraft—simplifying what he has to say and leading up from one 
step to another. Take, for instance, the chapters or “shading.” Here 
a difficult subject is treated in a simnle but. masterly manner. 


GERMANY. 
The Philosophical Faculty of the University of Halle has conferred a 


jubilee diploma on the venerable savanf Dr. ZAunz, who matriculated at 


the University fifty years ago. 

The Bavarian Minister of Public Worship has decided that history 
shall no longer be taught to Catholic, Protestant and Jewish pupils in 
separate classes, but that this branch of instruction shall be imparted 
divested from any special religious tendency. ‘Lhe writer or teacher of 


history who effects this object must be a marvellous personage. 


A correspondent writes to the Frankfort (orzette that the inhabitants 
of Mulhonse are much irritated at the conduct of a judge of the local 
tribunal, who, when a Jewish inhabitant was recently caicd upon to give 
evidence in a case, invariably apostrophised the witness as “Jew;” 
and when he wished to continue his deposition, arbitrarily interrupted him 
with the observation of “ Silence! we are not in a Jewish synagogue.” 
Rather extraordinary conduct this for a judge. We may _ contrast this 
conduct with that of a well known judge of the English bench in a recent 
We doubt not that if representation be made to the 


The number of congregations that have already joined the German 
Jewish Congregational Alliance is one hundred and twenty four. 


The Jewish community of Munich is about to erect a magnificent 
synagogue, at a cost of 500,000 florins. ‘There will be accommodation for — 


1,900 worshippers—1,000 mele and 900 female. 
The Israelit of Maintz vouches for the accuracy of the following nar- 
ration. A gentleman in Hamburg had long been completely paralyzed, 


and notwithstanding all that medical skill could effect, he continued helpless _ 
and could only be moved by an attendant. One afternoon the attendant left 


While 


him sitting on the balcony while he went to make some purchases, 


he was absent, a heavy thunderstorm came on, and the invalid had to remain 
on the baicony, the residents of the house thinking that he was in his 
room, The invalid wishing to call for assistance, grasped one of the iron 


columns which supported the balcony and was endeavouring to rise, when 


suddenly a vivid flash of lightning struck him senseless to the ground, — 
- When feund he was in aswoon, and he remained in that state for some 


hours. When he recovered his senses, he suddenly sprang up from his couck 


uttering a joyful cry, for he perceived that his paralysis had been com- 


pletely removed by the electric shock. 


Unrversiry 
sity College School, we omitted to mention that Alfred David Moss 
obtained a prize for arithmetic and two honourable mentions. 


(Cassell, Petter 


The last chapter relates | 


Scuoot.—lIn our list of prizeholders at Univer- 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Da Day of Day of | 
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Wednesd. 17 21 | | 
Thursday | 18 92 | 


. Friday next, August 23, Sabbath commences at 6°30), 
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SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE. 


We are happy to state that Sir Moses Monreriore sitived safely at | 


Ramsgate on Friday on his return from his Mission to Saint Petersburg. 
_ Sir Mosss landed at Dover, and proseeded thence to Ramsgate. He i is in 
good health. | 


We that hae every reason to be gratified with the result 


ie of the Mission which he undertook at tke instance of the Board of Deputies. 
_. We earnestly hope that this spirited and energetic action of Sir Moses will 
have the desired effect, and will bring about an ameliorasion of the condition 
of our brethren. | 
There can be no doubt that Sit Mosxs Mow Ter has chances of 
success which other men have not. 
approaching foreign sovereigns personally, are, as we have previously said, 
of incalculable benefit to a cause when it has to be pleaded at a foreign 
court, where the personal will and feelings of a sovereign are of paramount 
importance, and overrule the decisions of cabinets, and indeed the 
opinions of representative assemblies, where such assemblies exist. Even 
in constitutional countries of the continent the chief control of ‘pablic 
affairs lies in the will of the sovereign. 

Moreover, the admirable personal bearing and noble presence of Sir 
Moss are of great effect when he appears as a representative man of the 


Jews—and a people thus represented takes from that fact alone a more — 


elevated position in popular opinion, The vulgar notion of a Jew is 
dissipated in the eyes of those who see one of Nature's Noblemen i in the 
representative of the Jewish people. | 


| is done by comparatively few. 


The facilities which he. enjoys of. | 


dition of absence. 


as that which it is our glory to possess; 


Nor is it of less importance to the Jewish people that a man of Siru 
Moses’ high position and historical reputation should be a firm anda | 
observant adherent of the faith which is so dear-to him. Wherever h@ 


— 


-may be—in the courts of kings, in the festal assemblages of nobles, in the — 


council chamber of magistrates—he never forgets his Judaism; and his 
life presents a brilliant example and a tacit rebuke to those who deem it 


fashionable to put aside every institutional observance which distinguishes 


a Jew from other men in the social walks of life. 
_ The new service rendered by Sir Moszs can scarcely enhance his valu 


_in the eyes of the community, for their grateful estimation of the venerable 


baronet has long attained the highest possible point. Yet who can fail to 
admire the spirit and energy of a man who, on the verge of the ninth decade 
of his life, leaves the comforts of a luxurious home to brave the dangers and 


fatigues of a long journey for a cause which has been the master passion of 


his life—the cause of his people ? 


HOURS OF IDLENESS. 
Ar this period of the year, when weary men of business and weary pro- 
fessional men seek to recruit their overtaxed energies by a few weeks of. 


recreation, it has been our practice to suggest in these columns the 


possibility of their appropriating some small portion of their “hours of 
idleness ” to the benefit of the community. Not by work, but by reflec- 
tion. For an active man to have nothing to do even for a few weeks is 
not an unmixed delight—not a perfect pleasure. But for an active mind 
to have nothing to think about is ncither desirable nor possible. Assuredly 
if it were possible it would not be pleasant. We need scarcely therefore 
apologize to those of our readers who may take up these pages at some 
spot far away from the busy city in which they are printed, if we ask them 
—when they glance at our columns in listless but well earned laziness on 
the green fields, the breezy hills, or the sunny sands where they are taking 


their holiday—to give a little thought to the general interests of the 


community to which they have the privilege of belonging. 


To that community all its members doubtless wish well. or that 
community some (but not an overwhelming number) work well. But it so 
happens that the session of commercial and professional life coincides with 
the session of public communal business; and active men who rush 
from their counting-houses, ware-rooms, or chambers to attend our 
numerous committee meetings, find their time and attention more than 
sufficiently engrossed by the urgent business of the meeting, and can 
scarcely give due consideration to the larger and more comprehensive 
general conditions and requirements of the community. 


Indeed, the details of public business are numerous and heavy ; and it 
is wonderful how busy men, jaded with the tearing brain-work of active 
London life, can manage to give so much clear-sighted and clear-headed 
consideration to those multifarious and sometimes intricate details. And 
this is all the more remarkable, seeing that the real work of the community 
There is on all our committees a sufficient 
number of talkers—very sententious, very eloquent, very plausible and 
very hollow—there is a sufficient number of counsellors and critics, persons 
who give with great complacency most impracticable advice, and who 


| rebuke with courageous severity the shortcomings of those who do the 


work of the institution. There is also on all our committees a fair pro- 
portion of members who do not attend save exceptionally, and whose ex- 
ceptional attendance is not by any means so beneficial as their normal con- 
But when these elements of Committees have been 
| eliminated, it will be found that the true practical workers and thinkers: 
are but few, very few indeed. Hence the labonr with which they have to 
grapple is onerous, and it is rendered more severe by the interference of, 
and impediments presented by, those of their colleagues who. are to be 


| classed in the categories which we have indicated. Assuredly, then, it 
is not remarkable that al] the time of the managers of our institutions is 


occupied in the current business and general details of their administration. 
And, therefore, we need no justification when we urge our brethren to de- 
vote some portion of the unburdened hours of sea-side or rural recreation _ 
to the higher and more theoretical considerations which affect the general — 
condition and welfare of the community. 


Our attention has been forcibly directed to this matter by an earnest 
sermon which was delivered on Sabbath last by the Rev. A. L. Green, in 


the Central Synagogue, and in which—availing himself of the suggestive 


lessons of the ‘‘ Nine days” of Ab—he entered into an enquiry as to the 
causes of the external feebleness of our community, notwithstanding the 


existence of its inner elements of strength. And, indeed, we may well ask - 


ourselves how is it that a community with such a vitality as our own; with 
such a history and such traditions as ours ; with such a marvellous religion 
with such individual intelligence 
and domestic morality ; should be, as @ community, so powerless. Among 
the causes to which the preacher pointed, he mentioned, with justice, our 
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want of unity. The lack of unity which was our bane when the Roman 
was at the gate is our bane still. We cannot admit with Fenix Barper 
that our institutions sre, on the whole, iil-administered. This isa mistake. 
Perhaps no other community offers so many and such marked instances of 
individual devotion as ours: and, comparing our own institutions with 
those of the general community, we have nothing to fear. We may not be 


economical, but we are efficient ; and even that [9% wherewith we all | 


reproach ourselves, though we are all delinquents in respect of it, is not 


always in the end the worst policy in administration. But there is unques- 


tionably an absence of unity which is detrimental to the general cause. We 
are not now referring to the amalgamation of institutions, which some think 
so desirable and others think so dangerous, and so much to be deprecated ; 
but we refer to the absence of that general principle of unity, of concert, 
which ought to guide us in our communal proceedings. 
our institutions should be numerous, so that the communal work might be 
distributed among s large number of persons, and so that by the evocation 
of great personal interest in pet institutions, the amount of pecuniary aid 


required for various communal exigencies might be extracted from the 
pockets of those who feel usually disinclined to contribute towards the public. 


burdens. In the number of counsellors there is wisdom : 


; and in number 
of institutions there may be emulation. 


We are not among those who con- 


demn the laudable ambition of a man who desires to be a Parnass or | 


President. We do not advocate absorption or amalgamation or any rash 
procedure ; but what we desire to advocate is the fostering of a sentiment 
of harmony such as might lead to concerted action, to increased 


internal stability, and to increased external vigour. There is no 


‘one representative body that speaks in the conjoined name of the | 


community ; und hence there is no general executive. What a con- 
trast is presented by the recent Wesleyan. or Methodist conference! It 
may not be generally known, but it is nevertheless true, we believe, that all 
Wesleyan communities do not think alike on all points ; yet they agree to 
merge minor differences to such extent as to permit of their holding such a 
general assembly as that which lately took place in London. And the three 
great bodies of Dissenters or Nonconformists—the Independents, the 


Wesleyans and the Baptists—unite in conference. Th ere is pay of feeling 


working towards a common end. 
Unhappily, as we have before said, thongh we have some powerful 


and very important institutions amongst us—institutions more or less 


representative—there is not one that can be said to be the 
Jewish Assembly. Even in the Board of Deputies ; and we wil] 
set aside from present consideration the vexed question of representation 
of the West London Synagogue—even in the Board of Deputies there are 


not representatives from all the so-called “ Orthodox” synagogues of the 


United Kingdom. Surely this should not be a question of expence. Some 
arrangement might be made to afford: representation to every recognized 
congregation, or every recognized congregation ought to make some sacri- 
fice to afford a representative. Again, the Council of the United Syna- 
gogues, though a powerful body, does not yet include within its limits all 
metropolitan synagogues of the ritual of the present constituents? Nor 
does there seem cither on the part of the Council or on the part of the 
outlying congregations a sufficiently ardent desire to carry a general 
alliance into effect. | 

And here let us set on record an opinion to which we have arrived, 
after carefully considering the conditions and traditions of our community. 
It is to synagogal alliance that the attention of practical men should be 


directed. The synagogue is the heart of communal vitality. Our com-— 


munal institutions—-apart from our general political institutions, such as 
the Board of Deputiesand the Anglo-Jewish Association—may be classified 
in three categories: Benevolent, Educational, and Congregational. As 
regards the first, we believe an amalg amation” of charities—nay, even a 


ceatralization of charities—is a chimera : ; and, if it were practicable, we 


believe it would be dangerous to the interests of the poor, 


spheres. 
capable of accomplishment. 
which would permit of the retaining of local freedom of government with 
the establishment of a combination for communal purposes. The'present 
want of union is disheartening. We have synagogues where they are not 
wanted. We have no synagogues where they are wanted. We have 
synagogues which have too much money. We have synagogues which 
havenot money enough. Within a hundred yards of a synagogue where a 
tT reads to empty benches, a new synsgogne is established, and an appeal 
‘made to the public to support it. Preachers are urgently needed ev ery- 
where. The communal burdens are most unequally distributed—so are the 
communal expences. A sum of thirty thousand pounds was found for a 
synagogue in the centre of London ; one thousand pounds was not forth- 
coming fora synagogue at Stepney. Is it possible that every attempt to 
effect allience is to be frustrated by unexpected complications, and that the 


It may be wise that | 


We question 
_ the practicability, or even advisability, of a centralization of schools, seeing 


how well our schools severally and separately work in their respective | 
But what is needed is synagogal alliance ; and this is, we submit, — 
It is the one sort of union in the community _ 


j 


summer holiday, 


previous preparation. 
impart its tone to the Jewish mind; but we would ask the student when he 
feels the pernicious laxity of indifferentism ; when he feels (or fancies he 


result to be apprehended i is increase instead of diminution of the com- 
munal burdens? The expression ‘Congregational Alliance” really 
involves communal alliance. A real union of our synagogues ~— effect 
a real union of our denominational body. | 

_ Here is ample food for thought for idle hours; od we commend the 
question to our brethren, for their consideration during their well-earned 


FORBIDDEN FOOD. | 
Tr we were asked to furnish a prominent reason for our belief that the 


Mosaic Code was delivered to our forefathers by express Divine authority, 


we should reply that its internal evidences of such complete adaptability to 


| the best interests of man are so marked that it is impossible it could have 
been produced by any other than an inspired penman. It is the fashion of 


the day, among sceptical writers, as we are well aware, to affect to regard 
with indifference, if not with positive contempt, the early Hebrew writers 


in the sacred canon; and Moses has come in for a share of criticism so 


adverse, that if human ingenuity could destroy that which is essentially 
divine, the Pentateuch would long since have ceased to be regarded save 


as a curious product of the human mind in the early history of oriental — 
It is not yet, perhaps, possible to give a complete and satis- 
factory exegesis of everything contained in the Law; but, as haman 


Civili zation. 


knowledge advances, we are able to understand agreat deal that was before 
obscure ; 
philology and of true science divested of sensational speculation, the more 
we shall be able to understand and fully appreciate the benign laws of the 
great Legislator. In the dietary laws of the Jews there was primarily a 
twofold object—first, ethical; and second, sanitary. With the first we 
have at present nothing to do ; but with regard to the second, due consi- 
deration being had to the conditions of climate, the general dietary laws 
laid down by Moses are as applicable to the hygienic well-being of mankind 
at present as they were at the time they were propounded ; and we have now 
the intellectual satisfaction of knowing that, so far as science has given its 
verdiet, it has been entirely in favour of the wise distinctions drawn by the 
Hebrew Legislator between clean and unclean animals. This verdict may 


have been a long time in arriving, but it is the more welcome that it has 


been arrived at after prolonged investigation, and in a cautious and tena- 
tive manner, uninfluenced by prejudice, and untainted by bigotry. It is 
scarcely possible to reach positive truth until the whole facts have been 
ascertained. Still in this search after truth there is human progress; and 
though orthodox religion is sometimes shocked at the hasty deductions of 
brilliant but unsound men, further advance reveals the truth ; and then, 
orthodox religion having passed through the crucial test, reappears tri- 
umphant with all its divine grace. It is then no longer an abstract thing 
appealing to man’s spiritual nature, but it is a realism on which his intellect 
can repose in confidence. That questions so important as the dignity. of 
man’s origin and his sublime destiny occupy so much of public atten- 
tion, is to us one evidence of the intellectual health of the 
present day. Of course, we have no sympathy with conclu- 
sions which, in effect, rob man of all his moral grandeur— 
which prefer to discover in protoplasm or cosmic vapour the. origin 
of all organic substances, rather than accept the doctrine of creative fiats 
calling into being in all their —— beauty the organisms which culmi- 


nated in man; but whilst we*are content to regard these new theories asthe | 
speculations of a fevered era, we would not say to our readers “ remain 


unacquainted with that which passes current in the popolar scientific 


of the day.” 
Now that the education of the Jews is becoming more and more 


liberal in the fallest acceptation of the term; now that there is 


carcely a learned profession in England in which Jews are not enrolled — 
as members and take prominent: positions ; it will not be well for the rising © 
generation to remain in ignorance of that which passes around them. To 
know will not necessarily mean to reflect ; and there is less fear of intellectual 
fascination when we approach with full knowledge of the subject, the works © 
of men of the highest culture and apparent devotion advocating theadvanced — 


theories of the “ New Athens” School, than if we read them with no 
Current literature will, perhaps, in some degree 


fecls) that the Ritual prescribed by Moses is somewhat irksome, . and that 
to observe the minutia imposed on all his brethren is obsolete and affecte 

or worthless in the face of the customs of the people amongst whom he 
lives :—then we would ask him to call to his remembrance all tha; science 


has taught him, to go through the Levitical laws and sce how far Moszs 


was wrong. If any of our readers are infected with the materialistic 
philosophy of the day, iet them make an examination for themselves; let 
them bear in mind that the Levitical laws were written when the human 


and we may rest assured that the more we know of comparative 
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intellect was in its infancy, and had not yet thrown aside its swaddling 
clothes; that, so far as we know of the history of Semitic and Aryan civi - 
lization, there were no complete sanitary and general legislative codes for 
the regulation of national affairs under a paternal form of government ; 
that with but little possible aid from contemporaries, Moses drew up a code 
adapted to preserve religion, to ensure the administration of justice tem- 
pered with mercy, and the sanitary well being of the whole nation. — Then 
let our readers (under the conditions we have supposed) submit the laws of 
the Jewish Legislator to the known teachings of science and determine how 
far he was wrong! Let this be done ; and we can with confidence anticipate 
the result. It will be found that in such complete harmony are these laws — 
with the well-being of man, that their Divine origin is betrayed ; and that 
the enquirer will have had his intellect braced up by turning to that source 
for instruction, without which, as Mr. Disrari recently remarked with 
characteristic force and truth, “history is a maze and science a delusion.” 
_ We have proposed to devote a littie space to a consideration of the 
dietary laws of the Jews, from a scientific-hygienie point of view, with the 
intention of showing that medical research has undoubtedly proved Mosns 
to be right in his selection of meat for food; and that when he pro- 
hibited the Jews from eating swine, for example, he was in fact studying | 
_ the best interests of the people for whom ‘he legislated. All animals — 
except cloven- footed ruminants were interdicted; so were birds that preyed 
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on dead bodies, and fish without fins or scales; and although we are well | 


aware that there is scarcely a fish that swims, a bird that flies, an animal 
that walks, or a “creeping thing,” which is not eaten and esteemed as 
« delicacies ” by, the people of civilized nations, yet we also know that 
whole peoples often pay heavy penalties for indulging in gross and some- 
times disgusting tastes. Mysterious diseases have from time to time arisen 
invarious countries, carrying off thousands of victims, bafiling medical skill, 
and then disappearing only to appear again under favourable conditions. 
By and bye, when medical science has been able to determine the origin, it 
has been found that the eating of unclean animals has produced the scourge 
by which nature revenged herself. One of the most unclean feeding 
animals, and at the same time one of the most largely consumed in this 
country is the pig; and we are very certain that Mosxs, by expressly 
prohibiting the use of swine’s flesh, by rendering the animal such an object 
of disgust to the nation that it could not be touched without conveying 
pollution, rendered a benefit to the Jews for which the very last descendant 
must thank him. However delicate swine’s flesh may be esteemed it 
cannot be eaten without danger to the constitution. HKven in the case’ 
where the flesh is free from disease its effects are pernicious, as from its 


as that of beef or mutton. But the great danger, and it is a real one, 
arises from the abominably filthy habits of the animal, which thrives in 
It was a well-known saying amongst the 
Rabbis that two-thirds of all the leprosy on the earth was borne by swine; 
and though the pig -bears patiently so large a share of leprosy and a 
frightful proportion of measels, it has the further consolation of nursing in 
-its muscles the horrible trichina and those calcified or degenerated little 
-eysts known as trichina capsules. | 


i _exegesis, has compiled a great deal of information in his Commentary on 
3 Leviticus with regard to the disorder incident to swine. He says: “The 
pig was brought into disrepute not more by its habits than by the 
cutaneous disorders to which it was unquestionably subject.” After citing 
the Talmud, Prvrarcu, and Tacitus as to the prevalency of leprosy and 
other loathsome skin diseases amongst pigs, Dr. KaAtiscn goes on to 
“Nor have modern science and experience been able to contradict the 
observations cof former ages. For not only has the hurtful distemper of swine 
often bringing forth the tape worm, and Jong known under the name of 
‘Chalaze,’ been found confirmed, but the existence of another and much more 
dangerous disease has been proved—the ‘trichiaosis,’ or infection by trichine, 
«++. Hence we mey conclude that the Biblical prohibition of pork was 
prompted, among other reasons, by the diseases which its consumption was, 
- even in early ages, noticed to foster, though we are unable distinctly to point 
out those diseases. If we add that the pig was known to be omniverous, to 
devour rats and mice, and sometimes its own young, that it occasionally attacks 


we can well understaiid why the eating of pork was at a comparatively remote 
time denounced by Hebrew teachers with uncompromising vehemence.” 


_. The pig has not changed its nature, and modern science has revealed 
in the matter of trichinew the wisdom of Moszs in prohibiting the consnmp- | 
tion of pork, | | 
{t is only within a comparatively modern period that these parasites 
were known to medical science to inhabit the muscles of pigs. In 1822 
_ ZIEDMANN made the discovery, but it was much later that the attention of 
the physicians of Europe was directed to discover the real source of some 
occult disease, which in some instances grew to anepidemic. Medical men 
have long since ceased to merit the reproach that “ they are all Sanarapos 
without Sane@rapo’s knowledge of phlebotomy,” and careful investigation 


en and consumes human bodies, and was even supposed to feed upon serpents, | 


q Dr. Kauisen, with whom we certainly cannot always agree in his Biblical] 


Tne general press has been full 


showed that people after feeding on pigs died in torture from trichine ) 


~ 


spiralis. Under the auspices of the Prussian Government, Professor 
Kouune, of Halle, pursued experiments from 1863 to 1865 and found that 
pigs affected with trichina did not exhibit any symptoms of disease suffi- 
ciently marked to enable the breeder to recognise it; and it was also dis- 
covered and since confirmed that trichina is not induced by pigs feeding on 
beetroot, or the ingestion of earthworms or moles containing the parasites, 
but by their feeding on rats, mice, cats and dogs—all of which breed 
trichina—and the latter are “very susceptible; on the contrary, “ birds 


are quite insusceptible.” Thus when the flesh of swine and cats and dogs 


and “creeping things ”,was forbidden to Israelites, Mosxs was legislating 
for the hygienic well-being of a people thousands of years in advance of. 
medical scientific discovery. Now that swine’s flesh is imported in such 
large quantities from America, where the pigs are turned loose in the 
forests to feed on what they can pick up—roots, and field rats and mice, 
or anything they come across—and now that pork is so large an article of 


consumption, on account of its small price as compared with other kinds of 
food, it is well that these things should be known. 
there are any Jews who incline to treat with laxity the dietary laws of 


It would be well if 


Mosss that they should know to what penalties they expose themselves, 
To eat that which feeds on all that is foul is surely sufficiently disagreeable 
to contemplate ; but, in addition, to become liable to the excruciating tor- 
tures of trichine is a penalty that no inordinate love of “flavour” should 
induce one to risk paying. | 
Another article of diet to whieh we will refer is that of shell fish, and 


this because the prevailing fashion catalogues them amongst the “ luxuries’ | 


of the table.. To shell fish, independently of all religious principles, the 


same objection must be taken as to swine—they are, not “clean.” Shell 


fish and congers and other fish proscribed by the Levitical law are so gross 
in their diet as to be supremely horrible. ‘the prawn and shrimp, which 
are such delicacies, find their choicest food in the bodies of the drowned, 
as do also lobsters, crabs and eels ; whilst oysters and mussels and similar 


fish, by absorbing minerals held in solution in foul streams, propagate 


poisonous diseases amongst those who partake of them. We do not pre- 
tend in this article to exhaust the’ subject of ‘ forbidden food;” and our 
object is mainly to'show that the teachings of Science prove that Moss 
was right when he made well-marked distinctions between clean and unclean 


food ; and that those who transgress the behests of religion in this respect 


will also violate the true laws of health. 


THE GENEVA ARBITRATION, 

of the fact that Mr. Anruur Coney, 

M.A., the eminent counsel in Admiralty and Marine Jurisprudence, has 

been summoned to Geneva, in reference to the momentous International 

Arbitration Case now pending—an Arbitration which will certainly be his- 

torical, since it is an issue between two peaceful, right-minded nations, 

desiring to settle an important dispute by peaceful discussion and fair words 

instead of by sanguinary warfare and foul deeds. Tclegrams notify the 

arrival and mission of Mr. Conen with intense eagerness; ‘and this ig 

natural: for on Mr, Corey’s decisions and explanations the solution of 
the case may depend. It is, perhaps, a singular coincidence that a mem- 

ber of the community which is eminently a community of Peace should 

be selected as an instrument in the sublime work of preventing war between 


_ two kindred nations. It is truly a proof of the intellectual power of our 


community that two Jewish lawyers, Sir G. Jessen and Mr, Arruur CouEN, 
are advisers of our government in this erisis of our country’s history. » 


SHEFFIELD. 
The opening cf the new synagogue at Sheffield is fixed to take place 


on Tuesday, the 10th of September next, by the Rev. Chief Rabbi, assisted © 


by the Rev. M. Hast, reader of the Great Synagogue in London. The 
Rev. Chief Rabbi will also be accompanied by his son, tho Rev. Dr. 
Mr. Mombach and his choir from the Great Synagogue have also 
accepted an invitation to attend. | ase 3 
Mr, Diepenheim has presented a handsome silver Kiddush cup to the 
Synagogue, | 


— 


Tae Prixce or Wares ar understand that the 
recent iliuminations, decorations, and pyrotechnic displays at Weymouth, | 


which wereupon a 8cale of unusual magnificence, were entrusted by the 


Corporation to the firm of Messrs. J. Defries and Sons, of London, and 


surpassed the decorations carried out by that firm on the occasions of the - 


Thanksgiving-day and the reception at Yarmouth. The whole of the line of 


route through which His Royal Highness passed was decorated and illumj- 


nated with Venetian masts, triamphal arches, trophies of flags and shields 
with various arms and ribbons bearing different mottoes. 


\ bbons A novelty was 
introduced by Messrs. J. Defries and Sons in varions narts 


towers of immense size being arrayed with flags of all nations, 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. | 


PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 


THE 


4 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


BRIGHTON, NIGHT, AUGUST 14. 


many of the most popular writers of the day—was well ‘illustrated 


_ by the President, who said: “ Now Mr. Lockyer speaks as confidently of 


the Swiss Chromosphere of incandescent hydrogen, and of the local outbursts 
which cause it to send forth projections tens of thousands of miles high, as 
if he had been able to capture a flask of this gas, and had generated water 
by causing it to unite with oxygen. Yet this‘ confidence is entirely based 


The meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of | on the assumption that a certain line which is seen in the spectrum of a 


Science, at Brighton this year, promises to be one of the most successful 
it has been my good fortune to attend; though perhaps the Liverpool 


meeting two years since was the most interesting for several years past 
to those of your readers who take an interest in Biology, on account of — 


the keen controversy which took place between Professor Huxury and 


Dr. Bastran—the one representing the utmost liberalism in scientific 


thought, and the latter the adherents of orthodox scientific circles, which 


refuse to acknowledge that the “ advanced ” school has -conclusive data 


for its deductions. I have not been able to ascertain up to the time of 
writing, whether Dr. Basrtan has concluded the experiments he hinted he 
was ready to carry out; butif he has, and is able to support his theories, 


we shall probably have some interesting discussions involving the whole — 


question of that much debated point, the “ Origin of Life,” Mr. Srantry 


is here, the plucky correspondent of the New York Herald, who fought his 


way to Livinastong, and the proceedings of the Geographical section will this 


year probably be read with the greatest interest by the majority of people. 


Beneath the dome at the Pavilion, Dr. Carprnter, the President for 
the ensuing year, delivered his inaugural address to-night. 
dome, under which a “ strange Nemesis” has ever been seated, as a writer 
in the Atheneum last week truly observed, a finished, temperate, com- 
prehensive and learned address was delivered by a man whose position 


in the scientific world renders his opinion of value, and invests his — 


conclusions with authority. But being learned, Dr. Carpenter can afford 


to be modest, and in his address there was not the slightest vestige, so far 


as I could detect, of the intellectual arrogance which little men so often 
assume. It was Lord Lyrron who so truly observed that in intellectual 
as in physical structure, it was always the dwarf who stood on tip-toe and 
held his head painfully erect ; but with Dr. Carpenter there was none of 
In his address he concerned himself with what 
interested man as the “ Interpreter of Nature ;” and showed himself capa- 
ble of possessing a general: sympathy with the trials attending both the 
men who are in advance of their age, and the men who decline from con- 
scientious motives, or from habitude of thought—the result of education—to 


reccive that which is so far demonstrated that its reception as a fixed truth 
must become universal. 


These latter the President mildly rebuked by 
citing an illustrious example of honesty: though it might have been added 
with great truth that it is a pity that men who attempt to lead modern 
thought in the regions of speculative scientific philosophy do not follow the 
example to which he referred, After lamenting that there was a great 
deal of what he could not but regard as fallacious and misleading philo- 
sophy—“ oppositions to science falsely so called ”—abroad in the world, 
he went on to say, “For what love of that truth as it isin Nature was 
ever more conspicuous than that which Kerrier displayed in his abandon- 
ment of each of the ingenious conceptions of the planetary system which 
his fertile imagination had successively devised, so soon as _ it 
was proved to be inconsistent with the disclosed by 
observation ?” 
in the following sentence: ‘Who does not recognize the justice 
of Somiuer’s definition of the real philosopher, as one who always 
loves “ truth better than his system?” This “love of truth” appeared to 


facts 


~ me to be the keystone of the whole address; and I cannot but help thinking 
that a safer guide could not be adopted ; and then it would be well if men _ 

belonging to the ‘“ New Athens School” would a iittle more frequently | 
- gacrifice their vanity and their desire to be the authors of some new thing | 
to their consciousness of exact truth; and then we should have less of those 
- disturbing elements which from time to time are suddenly given birth to — 


in the world, threaten the overthrow of everything held as sacred to man- 
kind, and then as suddenly disappear without naving made mankind any 


the wiser or. better. for theirtransitory CARPENTER’s.|.- 


conception of the duties of a scientific philosopher is the correct one; 


‘‘He looks at the Universe as a vast book lying open before him, of which 
he has in the first place to learn the characters, then to master the lan- 
guage, and finally to »pprehend the ideas which that language conveys.” 


But T think the doctor is somewhat loose when he says that to each man 
of Science, Nature is what he individually ‘believes her to be;” and 
although there is some slight after-qualification, the assertion is sufficiently 


startling to merit consideration; for if it were true that Science was not 
to an extent to “each man of science” the same, then there would be 


C 
nothing “ exact,’ and therefore nothing reliable ; and we know the contrary 
is the case. But I have only time to refer to this in passing, 


evolution by intellectual processes—a very common thing with a great | 


Beneath the | 


And again he rebuked the obstinately opinioned — 


_we find a distinct recognition of the idea of the Unity of the directing 
mind from which the order of nature proceeds; for they obvious!y believed 
that, as our modern poet has expressed it— ee Age 


hydrogen flame, means hydrogen also when’ seen in that spectrum of the 
‘Sun’s Chromosphere ; and high as is the probability of that assumption, it 


cannot be regarded as a demonstrated certainty, since it is by no means 


inconceivable that the same line might be produced by some other “substanée — 


at present unknown.” So also with Dr. Hvaatrys, who drew conelusions 


_ with the greatest exactitude without having more to go upon than he Was 


capable of evolving from his intellect, 
ceeding, and if it were allowed in criminal jurisprudence who would escape? 
And Science should not be less careful than jurists, since the whole hap- 
piness of large sections of mankind depends to a great extent upon their 
interpretations, But as a quietus, and at the risk of paying his brother 
savants a poor compliment, the President said that asa rule mankind 


arrived at a correct solution on various matters by exercising their 
|. “common sense.” “ Thus,” he said, “ while philosophers have raised a thick 


cloud of dust in the discussion of the basis of our belief inthe existence of a 


world external to ourselyes—of the Non Ego, as distinct from the Ego—and - 
while every logicial claims to have found some flaw in the proof advanced 


by every other—the common sense of mankind has arrived at @ decision 
that is practically worth all the arguments of all the philosophers who have 
fought again and again over this battle ground.” But I am inclined to 


fancy that the President has applied too low grounds to too high asubjeét, 


for had it not been for the theophonic utterance to man would this question 
of the Ego and Non Ego have been so definitely settled by the * common 
sense” of mankind? I think not. 

On the question of the so-called “ flint instruments,” Dr. CARPENTER 
touches slightly, and that but to show he is in favour of the Pre-historic 
origin of man, That the flints in the Abbeville and Amiens gravel beds 
were chipped into facets by human hands the doctor thinks se)f-evident ; 
but the question of age he leaves entirely open. He says: The whole 
tendency of modern geographical inquiry has been to show how little re- 
liance can be placed upon the so-called ‘laws’ of statigraphical and pala- 
ontological succession, and how much allowance has to be made for local 
conditions.” I remember Mr. Penceniy, a gentleman of some authority 
aniongst geologists and who has had the superintendence of the exea- 


cavations at NKent’s Savern, Torquay, once saying that he would 
not take seventy millions of years as -the age of man; and. that 


mainly on the evidence of these “flints.” But Dr. Carpenter is 
much more modest, and is inclined to let accident play a fair part before 
he represents his conclusions by figures. This is the more prudential 
course. I have not time to-night to make a further analysis of the 


| President’s address, though [ think the concluding sentences will be of 


interest to your readers :— 


. © By our own remote progenitors, as by the untutored savage of the 


present day, every change in which human agency was not apparent was 


referred to a particular animating intelligence. And. thus they attributed 
not only the movements of the Heavenly bodies, but all the phenomena of 
nature, each to its own deity. ‘These deities were invested with more 
than human power ; but they were also supposed capable of human passions, 
and subject to human capriciousness. As the uniformities of nature came 
to be more distinctly recognized, some of these deities were invested with 
a dominant control, while others were supposed to be their subordinate 
ministers. A serene majesty was attributed to the greater gods who sit 


above the clouds; whilst their inferiors might ‘come down to earth in 
the likeness of men.’ With the growth of the scientific study of nature, 


the conception of its harmony and unity gained ever-increasing strength, 


And so among the more enlightened of the Greek and Roman philosophers, 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the Soul, : : 
_ ©The setence of modern times, however, has taken a more special direc- 
tion. Fixing its attention exclusively on the Order ot Nature, it has 
separated itself wholly from theology, whose function it is to seek after its 
Cause. In this, science is fully justified, alike by the entire independéncé 


of its objects, and by the historical fact that it has been continually ham- 


pered and impeded in its search for the truth as it is in Nature, by the 
restraints which theologians have attempted to impose upon its inquiries. 


But when science, passing beyond its own-limits, assumes to take the 


place of theology, and sets up its own conception of the Order of Nature as 
a sufficient account of its Cause, it is invading a province of thought to 
which it has no claim, and not unreasonably provokes the hostility of those 
who ought to be its best friends. : 
whilst the deep-seated instincts of humanity, and the profoundest 
researches of philosophy, alike point to mind as the one and only source of 


power, itis the high prerogative of science to demonstrate the Unity of 


the power which is operating through the limitless extent and variety of 


This is a rather dangerous pro- 
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_ pient decay, strengthens the gums, and gives a pleasing 
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the Universe, and to trace its confinuity through the vast series of ages that 
have been occupied in its evolution.” | 
- Whatever may be the differences of opinion amongst Jews on the 


. various scientific theories of tho day, in this they will agree—they will 
ascribe Unity to the Power by which all things were fashioned and made | 


beautiful. 


TURKEY. | 


The following telegram, dated August 8, has heen received 
from Constantinople : “ Kouzgounjouk, a village on the Asiatic bank of © 
the Bosphorus, inhabited by indigent Jewish and Greek families, was — 
almost entirely destroyed by fire last night. More than 1,000 families | 

are thereby rendered homeless,” | | | 


THE NINTH OF AB.—CURIOUS EPISTLE. 


The heads of the Vienna and Berlin Jewish communities received a 


few days back a very singular letter from Briinn, Moravia. The letter was 
fastened by a large seal, with the Crown of Israel and the Shield of David 


impressed on it, bearing the superscription: ‘‘ Jekuthiel, King of Israel,” | 


and containing the Hebrew motto: “ Not by strength nor by might, but by 


my spirit, do I, the Lord of Hosts, speak to thee.” Inthis epistle the new 


king commands the congregation to announce in the synagogues on August 


13th, the anniversary of the destruction of Jerusalem, that that day was to — 


be henceforward a day of joy to Israel, as he, the writer of this letter, 
Jekuthiel, King of Israel, had appeared, and would shortly inaugurate his 
reign. Should his orders not be carried out, his wrath would be experi- 
enced by the unbelievers, as on his approaching arrival in their cities, when 
he himself would proclaim his kingdoms, his excommunication would be 
fulminated against them. The letter was accompanied with a statement 
specifying the fundamental regulations on which his Messianic kingdom 
was established, and with copies of letters sent to the Porte and the Great 
Powers, wherein they are called upon to relinquish Syria and Palestine. 

This epistle originally appeared in the Vienna Fremdenblatt. Is the 
writer an impostor or a lunatic ? | 


Vicrorta.—A sum of £850 has been remitted to the Persian Relief 
Fund from Victoria... Among those on the Committee for the collection of 
subscriptions were the Rovs. M. Rintel and H. Herlitz ; the Hon. Edward 


Cohen ; Messrs. B. Benjamin, M. Goldstein, J. Jacob, N. S. Marks, A. 


Waxman, J. Wisewould, and KE. L. Zox. 


M. Berason’s Concert.—“ Verax” has again written to us on this 
subject. We have already exceeded the ordinary limits of editorial in- 


dulgence in permitting Monsieur Bergson’s friends to avail themselves of 


our columns for the purpose of attacking our musical reviewer, who seems 
to have incurred the anger of our correspondents because he expressed an 
honest and independent opinion. 
from his ability we do not think this likely; but his impartiality is beyond 
suspicion, for he happens to be a literary man and not a_ professional 
artiste. 
subjected to the attacks which we have permitted, from a desire to help 
M. Bergson and in reliance on our reviewer's good nature. 


“ Rovwantan Post.”—The Editor of the Rowmanian Post has 
been thrown into prison at Vacaresci. The examining judge who refused 


to liberate him, though substantial bail was offered, has made a blunder 


which it is expected the Minister of Justice will remedy. According to a> 
paragraph in the Londonér Zeitung, the offence with which the editor is’ 
charged is that he gave publicity to an unpleasant incident alleged to have | 
occurred in a raitway carriage, and in which a Prefect played the principal — 


character, 
- _Dusury.—The Rev. J. Sandheim (who has been for thirty-two years 


minister of the Dublin congregation), recently brought an action in the 


Record Court, Kildare, against the Dublin I'ramway Company for injuries 


~ gustained by his wife from alleged negligence of the Company in respect of 
lighting and fencing an excavation. The plaintiff obtained a verdict ; 


@ 


CapitaL Bedford Times—an excellent local 


journal—reproduces in a recent number a portion of our leader on the. 
It is agreeable to us to find that ou — 


subject of Capital Punishment. 
views are quoted in such respectable members of the general press as th 


Ware anp Sounp TEETH are indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pear 
Dentifrice, imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar and spots of inci- 
ce to the breath Price 

9d. per box: and Purity of Complexion and a softness and delicacy of skin are realised 
by the use of ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, an Oriental botanical preparation ; cooling, soothing, 


and purifying, it eradicates redness, tan, freckles, pimples, and other cutaneous effect Pp 
Price 4s, 6d. and 8s. 6d. per botule. Avoid cheap preparations, and ask for “ ROWLAND’s | 


ARTICLES.” Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

OINTMENT AND Pitis—-Female Complaints.—The 
disorders peculiar to women are the most delicate and difficult to be conducted 
to a favourable termination ucless they obtain. prompt relief from accredited 
sources. Upon their early and judicious treatment bangs the momentous question 


whether women enjoy strength, soundness and cheerfulness or pine away in| 
weakness, disease and misery. Holleway’s inestimable preparations are the most 


reliable remedies for restoring weakencd or suspended functions. The Ointment 
should be rubbed upon the back and stomach for at least ten minutes every night 
and morning till restoration takes place and perfect functional regularity is 
induced; while thus using the Ointment Holloway’s Pills should be freely taken 
in orger to cleanse the system and purify the blood. 


His judgment may be at fault, though 


Few journals would have allowed their musical reviewer to be 


| 


complications have arisen. 


A JEWISH “EVENING HYMN.” 


In silent glen and lonely glade, 
In busy street, and crowded room, 
The garish rays of daylight fade ; 
And gradual evening’s solemn shade 
Descends, in robes of gathering gloom, 


The day resigns her gracious ligh oe 

And gently glides from earth ms sky; 

The herald stars proclaim the night, — 
The stars, whose tender beams grow bright, 
When beams—less tender—wane and die. 


Glory to God! whose wisdom planned 
_ ‘The changes of the night an 

- Who wrought, with Everlasting Hand, 
The laws, which guide the starry band 
_ In all their heavenly array, 


To distant realms, Day wings his flight, 
Life-giving powers his pinions bear, 

They speak, afar, the Maker’s might ; 

While gentle, peace-bestowing Night, 
Proclaims His Love and tender Care! 


For, when the golden light of Day 
Salutes the earth, in morning's hour, 
The opening blossoms grace the spray, 
And sparkling streams, and meadows gay, 
_ Attest renewed creation’s power. 


But, when the ardent day-beams wane, 
And night descends on Nature’s breast ; 
Soft slumber in her peaceful train, 
Greets weary hand, and weary brain, 
Glory to God who gives us rest! 


Then, through the hours of gradual night, 
Which soothe the throbs of weary day, 
Oh! guard us with Thine arm of might, 
And let us wake with morning’s light, 
To work and thank—to praise and pray! 


Still, may thy constant care pervade 

- This clouded path—this life-long night— 

The mystic vale of life’s dim shade, : %, 

Where phantom dreams rise, gleam, and fade, 
And Faith alone, is true and bright! | - 


Then, guard us, ‘neath Thy sheltering wing, 
Father—whom all our hearts adore ! 

To Thee our loving spirits cling, 

We thank and bless Thee, Lord and King! 
Glory to God for evermore! 


THE GENEVA ARBITRATION. 


Mr. Arthur Cohen, of the Common Law Bar, has, says the Times, 


been summoned to Geneva, and the fact has excited some comment.. Mr, 
Cohen was employed, as a barrister acquainted with Admiralty cases, 
together with Mr. S. Young, a merchant, to draw up a report on the 


claims forwarded by the United States’ Government in respect of losses 


alleged to have been caused to merchant ships by capture and detention 
by the Alabama anc her consorts. The report was laid before Parliament 
during the Session which has just concluded. It is an analysis of the 
several claims, and a statement of the amounts which, assuming compen- 
sation to be due, may be due in respect of each claim. It does not enter 


at all into the question whether there is or is not due from Great Britain 


compensation for any of these losses. It has, therefore, been conjectured 
from the departure of Mr. Cohen that a decision has been given against 
Great Britain on some points connected with the Direct Claims, and that 
Mr. Cohen has been sent to assist in arguing the amount of damazes. 
The probability of this hypothesis would have been strengthened if 
Mr. Youny, the coadjutor of Mr. Cohen, had also left England. He is, 
however, still in this country, although his clerk is at Geneva. 

A> Reuter’s telegram from Geneva contains the following: “The 
arrival of Mr. Cohen from London has given rise to many suppositions 
here, but nothing positive has transpired. It is generally admitted that 
the Court has not yet settled the question’ of principle whether England 


did all at the time that lay in her power, and the Court is believed to be | 
weighing the general question <n successively examining into several — 


special cases, fur which the presence of Mr. Cohen is most useful. No 


John Crawshaw, who has for the last twenty 


two years acted as interpreter for the Society for relieving distressed 
foreigners, and who is still attached to that Society, has received from the 
Manchester School Board the appointment of Honorary School Officer, to 


enable him to assist the Board in enforcing attendance at school among 


the children of foreigners residing within the city of Manchester. 


Concert.—A concert combined with an entertainment was given yes- 
terday week, at the Bijou Theatre, on behalf of the Ladies’ {ndustrial 


Society, when an address, composed expressly for the occasion, was spoken 
by the writer, Miss Emma Schiff. The programme of the concert was 
rather too long. The Misses Ehrenberg and Miss Fishbourne, pianistes, 


_played several pieces with taste and good execution. Madame Francis 
and Miss Grace Lindo sang some excellently selected songs in a very 
charming manner and were deservedly encored. Miss Schiff’s address was 


well received, though the young lady seemed nervous in delivering 
it. Miss Schiff sang a rather difficult song of Weber, “ Softly Sighs.” 
There were several alterations between the programme as announced and 
‘the programme as executed. The director of the concert was Mr, Verrinder, 


Mus. Bac., Oxon., organist of the West London Synagogue. 
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ANGLO-JEWISH ASSOCIATION IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE ALLIANCE ISRAELITE UNIVERSELLE, 


The first Report of the “ Anglo-Jewish Association in connection with 
the Alliance Israelite Universelle” is before us. It is a document of signal 


interest. Whatever may have been and may still be the differences of 


opinion as to the expediency of establishing the Association, and even as 
to its necessity—and of course it is undeniable that there does exist a 
difference of opinion on this point—it is unquestionable that the new 
Association has entered on its course with remarkable energy, that 


it is pursuing its career with zeal and activity, and that it is 


organized with care and intelligence. The history of the Association is 
interesting, and it may be well to recall it. For many years vigourous 


exertions had been made in this country to elicit sympathy with the untiring © 


efforts of the Alliance Israelite Universelle, whose central seat is at Paris. 
Those efforts were in vain. Year by year the labours of the Central 
Committee of the Alliance were set forth in the columns of the Jewish 
Chronicle, and the advantages which had accrued from those labours were 
expatiated on. But England made no sign, Perhaps this reserve was 


partly due to the circumstance that the form in which adhesion to the 


cause had taken in this country was that of a branch of a French society ; 
and the notion of holding a somewhat subsidiary position did not chime in 


_with the English idea of independence and individuality. Another cause 


for English apathy was that it was felt by many that a great portion of the 
work performed by the Alliance in France was already performed in this 


country by the Board of Deputies under the guidance of its honoured Pre- 
 sident, Sir Moses Montefiore. 


ore. vents, however, quite beyond the control 
of the community, brought about with signal rapidity—almost with sud- 


denness—the formation of an English Association “in connection with ” 
(not as a branch of) the French institution. The quickness of the 


growth and development of the new institution and theactivity of its orga- 


nization, notwithstanding the nature and importance of the opposition 
to the proposal for its establishment—are remarkable, perhaps unpre- 
cedented, in our communal history. Fortunately for the cause of the 
institution, it happened that at the crisis at which the events which 
led to its establishment occurred, not only the occasion but the man 
for the occasion was at hand. It cannot be invidious if we state that the 


active, vigorous and intelligent mind of Dr. Benisch happened at that period © 
to be just released from the heavy and engrossing burdens of an edi- 
torial career; and he was free to apply the powers of his intellect, the results — 


of his-experience and the earnest zeal of his character, to a work which he 
had long planned, and which was an effectuation of a long cherished hope. 
The Association was also fortunate in securing for its President an accom- 
plished, enlightened and earnest Jewish gentleman—Mr. Jacob Waley. 

The great event which led to the establishment of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association was the outbreak of the terrible war between France and Ger- 
many, when, to use the words of the Report, ‘ Paris, the seat of the central 
body, became isolated.” As we cannot do better than allow. the Association 
to tell its own story, we quote the following from the Report :— 


‘Grave apprehensions were entertained that the work of the Alliance 
thus interrupted, would perhaps fail to be renewed through want of means, and 
that the unhappy feud which estranged the two powerful nations of France and 
Germany would, for some time to come at least, prevent them from co-operating 
even in works of philantbropy, and that unless help came from without, dis- 
organization, if not dissolution, must be the inevitable result. At this juncture 
some zealous and intelligent men, sympathisers with the objects of the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle, fearing that the fruits of many years’ labour would be 
lost if prompt measures were not: taken, conceived the idea of establishing a 
kindred institution in England, having for its object to sustain and assist the 
Alliance Israelite in its distress, and to aid it in maintaining its influence and 


- extending its sphere of usefulness. It was thought also that it was time that 
a body so prosperous, influential and sympathetic as the English Jews, should — 
take its stand by the side of the other sections of the House of Israel, and share ~ 


in a movement full of promise for the welfare of the Jewish race. This was — 


the object which guided the promoters of the Anglo-Jewish Association.” 


The Report proceeds to mark the difference between its own intended - 
department of action and that of the Board of Deputies as follows : 


“ Fully appreciating the labours of the Board of Deputies and the numerous: 


and invaluable services rendered by its distinguished President in so many cri- 
tical conjunctures of modern Jewish history, it was yet felt that it was its pro- 


vince* to superintend and aid the Jewish community within the boundaries of the : nity, we earnestly entertain the hope that the Association may pursue its 


- career without coming into collision with any other existing bedy. There 
should not be divided counsels in our midst. We cannot afford to be dis- — 


BritishIsles, and that it possessed no constituted authority or regular machinery 


- foraction in what may be termed the international affairs of our people. It was 
~ accordingly determined to make some efforts to establish a new and independent 


society, which should have for its object to knit more closely together the bond © 


_of brotherhood which unites Jew and Jew throughout the world, and which 
- ghould make its members and fellow-workers sensible of the grand fact, that 


the race of Israel belongs not to England and France alone, but to all the 


countries of the globe.” 


An appeal was issued, and in a short time more than 200 names were 


recorded on the list of members, a result, says the Report, greatly owin 


The Report, after giving some details as to the internal organization, 
of the Association (for which title the word “ Society” is at times rather 
inappropriately substituted), goes on to state that provincial branches.have 
been affiliated to the Association, and that arrangements are in progress for 
establishing branches in the colonies. It seems likely indeed that the 


cations of the Alliance—the axis of motion of the whole system. 
The Report, in giving an account of the labours of the Association 


during the year, divides the “ questions which have occupied its attention”’ 


as follows: I, The outrages committed on the Jews at Odessa. II. The 


® Meaning, we presume, the province of the Board of Deputies.—Ed. J. C 


London Association will eventually become the centre point of the ramifi- — 


| posed revocation of the decree of 1870, emanci 


| “in consequence of the representations made 


appended to the Report. 


emancipation of the Jews in Algeria. 
in Roumania. IV. Education in the 
Jaffa, 
_ With regard to Odessa, 
of a deputation of Nonconformists who a , se 
petition in behalf of their own 
In respect of Algeria, the Council drew up 


and Mr. Thiers decided on not carrying the proposed revocation into effect, 


: . to the French Government 
by the Alliance Israelite Universelle, the Chamber of Commerce at Rouen 
and the principal bankers of France.” 


The oppressions to which the Roumanian Jews were subjected led to 
the eloquent interpellation of Sir Francis 


Goldsmid in the House of 


Commons, where he was admirably supported by Mr. Serjeant Simon. 


We really cannot quite understand why the Report states that the 


Interpeilation was also “supported” by Lord Enfield, for it was to his 


lordship, as a representative of the Government, that the “ interpellation ” 
was addressed; and we are bound honestly to say, unless our experience 


of parliamentary reports is all at fault, that we think Lord Enfield 
rather threw cold water on the subject. 


this object ; and a copy of the joint protest of the Consuls at Bucharest. 

_ The report then refers with just satisfaction to what it considers its 
chief achievement during the year—the formation of the Roumanian Com- 
mittee. Although, unfortunately, the Mansion House meeting has not 
yet had the desired result, this does not detract from the excellence of 
the intentions of the promoters nor from the undoubted . importance 


of the meeting: still less does it detract from the credit due to the Council | 


of the Anglo-Jewish Association for initiating the movement, and for 
having, in a public-spirited manner, sacrificed petty feelings of selfish 
institutional pride, by inviting the co-operation and concurrence of the 


whole Jewish body. ‘“‘ At this meeting,” says the Report, with undoubted 
eloquence— | 


“ An accomplished prelate, a peer whose benevolence and humanity give to 
him a distinction which no rank could confer, numerous members of Parlia- 
ment, and representatives of almost all the great City houses, together with 
most of the leading members of the Jewish community, concurred in raising a 
cry of righteous indignation against the oppressors of our Roumanian brethren, 


which, we trust, will not be appeased while persecution lifts its head, but will 


swell with ever-increasing strength until a fanatical people and a feeble 
government have learned the lesson of religious toleration and justice.” 


The last subject to which the attention of the Council has been 


directed is Education in the East—a question which occupies the serious 


attention of the institution. A very ably written report on this topic is 


It has only one detect. It does not give full 
prominence to the fact that a large amount of the valuable information 


which it contains is due to Mr. Henry Lumiey, from whose recent | 


visit to the Holy Land so much knowledge as to the position and require- 
ments of our brethren in that part of the world has been obtained. 

The balance-sheet shows receipts to the extent of £700. Of this 
amount £80 has been remitted to Roumania. The incidental expenditure 
of the institution seems extraordinarily heavy, amounting to no less than 
£145, including an item of £75 for printing and lithographing. Possibly 


this may be only an extraordinary outlay due to the fact of the institution 


having been started this year ; but in the interests of the movement itself 
attention should be called to this item. | 


The Association seems to be fairly afloat. Its success mainly depends 


on the mode in which it is administered. The Council contains the names of 
some of the most influential fand intelligent members of the community, 


though we are sure that the Council itself regrets that the names of many 


communal leaders 
from the list. | 


Feeling, as we do, the value of harmony and concord in the commu- 


united. Weconfess to some anxiety lest there should be over-activity on 


the part of the Anglo-Jewish Association—-an apprehension that we do 


especially when foreign interests are concerned. What we are most 


zealous heart in the community, 


not entertain with regard to all our communal bodies :—but over-activity 
may be dangerous, and discretion is sometimes the better part of valour, 


anxious to avoid is the formation of two parties in the community—an 
Anglo-Jewish Association party and a Board of Deputies party. Let us 
hope thet there may be scope for every active mind, and work for every 


When volunteers press round our 
standard, it is not well to discourage them. Zeal is Power. Energy is 


Power. If the Anglo-Jewish Association only serve to enlist new labourers © 


in the cause of Judaism, and assure our brethren near and far that English 
hearts are with them, it will not labour in vain. ss Suaiate | 


BREAKFAST.—EPpPs’s CocoA.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.—“ By a thorough 


_ knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 


by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 

our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage, which may save us many weny 

loctors’ bills.”—Civil Service Gazette Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. Ea 
acket is labelled—JAMES Epps & UO., Homceopathic Chemists. Lendov, Also makers of 


aA | pps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk) | 


IIL. The persecution of the Jews 
East, and the Agricultural School at 


the Council presented a memorial to the 
g itself for the purpose of the services | 


a protest against the pro- | 
pating the Algerian Jews, 


Sir Francis Goldsmid 
having, however, expressed his apprehensions lest fresh riots should occur 
at Passover, Earl Granville telegraphed to our Consul at Bucharest to 
Impress on the Roumanian Government the propriety of preventing further 
outrages. To the Report is appended a copy of the instructions kindly 
sent by Lord Granville to our ministers abroad for further carrying out 


; whom they would gladly see amongst them are absent — 
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- districts having been checked. 


- attempt to promote culture among the masses. 


Avavst 16, 1872, 


THE JEWISH OHRONIOLE. 


ROUMANIA, 
‘The Synod of the French Reformed Church has terminated its con- 


ferences. 
Rabbi of France, wherein it expressed its sympathy with the Jews in 
Roumania. The Russian journal Le Nord asserts that the Roumanian 
Israelites have no reason tocomplain. The Rowmanian Post confates the 


erroneous statements of Le Nord, which persists in declaring that not a 


single Jewish individual had been injured during the outrages, and that 


their property had remained untouched. Irrespectively of the statements © 


published in the European press which assess the damage done to Jewish 


_ property at not less than 800,000 francs, this declaration of Le Nord is 
directly confuted by the circumstance that two Russian subjects have > 
suffered losses through the riots and had addressed themselves to the 
authorities to obtain damages. One of the injured parties, Herr Datzi, de-_ 


clared that he was robbed of 8,403 roubles. Herr J. Lisofsky, likewise a 
Russian, aged 60, and who had been twenty years in the Russian army, 
stated that he had sustained a loss of 2,096 roubles. Both of them had 
lodged their complaints with the Ismail tribunals, but like all others their 
suits were disregarded. They have now appealed to their own government. 

~ The following resolution has been carried by the Vienna Municipal 
Council: “ That in view of the maladministration of justice in Roumania; 
and of the insufficient protection afforded by the Consuls to Austrian sub- 
jects, through which the latter have suffered material losses ; and consider- 
ing the ill-treatment to which the Jews have been subjected, our Vienna 


_coreligionists are involved in their sufferings ; a memorial be addressed to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for the purpose of obtaining effectual protec- 


tion for Austrian subjects residing in Roumania.” 

~The Chief Rabbi of Dresden lately received from a Christian lady of 
high rank a letter, from which we extract the following: ‘ On reading the 
horrible cruelties committed against the Roumanian Jews, one feels quite 
ashamed that such atrocities can occur at the present time. I 
think, that an appeal should be addressed to .all religious bodies, 
requesting them to take steps in favour of these unfortunate people. 
Animated by this intention, I herewith remit you a donation, earnestly 
trusting that others may go and do likewise; and let me express a hope 
that these gifts and our charity may purify us from the infamy committed 
by persons who call themselves Christians, but who are not so. The 
Israelites, our compatriots, have always been foremost to assist their Chris- 
tian fellow citizens: let us all hasten to assist Israelites oppressed by 
Christians.” | 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


A-gentleman of position, who has been settled for many years in 
Moldavia, speaks highly of Mr. Peixotto’s zeal, exertions and self-sacrifice 
for the canse of his brethren in the Principality. 
persecution of the Jews and the recent outbreak would have assumed much 
larger proportions and more sanguinary a character had it not been for Mr. 
Peixotto’s exertions. 

There seems to be a well-founded opinion that the Roumanian 
legislature would not be deaf to the voice of the charmer, if a few thousand 
pounds were judiciously expended to obtain the emancipation of the Jews, 
The Jews have nothing to expect from Roumanian justice or generosity. 
Nothing but diplomatic interposition can give them protection, Whatever 
the outcry of the Roumanians, the Jews abroad must not allow themselves 
to be intimidated by threats against their co-religionists in Roumania. 
Should foreign governments cease to interfere in behalf of the oppressed 


Jews, their lot would be much worse. The misfortune of the Roumanian 


Jews is the absence of an efficient press-law and the existence of juries. 


Could the former be improved and the latter abolished, or at least modified, 


the state of affairs would soon change. The Jews of Moldavia are at 
present not so morally degraded as they are represented abroad. There 
has been latterly an improvement, the influx from the neighbouring Russian 
The degradation of the Moldavian Jews was 
the consequence of the Russian occupation of the land. 


had been snatched from their parents and brought up among the Cossacks. 
Here they learned all the vices of their foster-parents. Being secretly 


attached to the ancestral religion, these soldiers, when in occupation of 
-. Moldavia, deserted the army by scores, and assisted by their former co- 
- religionists, settled among, and inter-married with them, and thus super- | 
added new vices theretofore unknown to the Polish Jews. — rae 


Previous to its dissolution it voted an address to the Chief 


He believes that the - 


In the army of | 
occupation were numerous soldiers of Jewish origin, who, when children, © 


Our correspondent suggests that influential coreligiorists in Roumania 


should be written to. These might easily bring about a meeting of notables 


who would elect representatives with whom the western committees could 
enter into correspondence. He also suggests that some orthodox rabbi under- 
standing the Roumanian language, aad being a friend of education, should 


be gommissioned to visit the chief congregations in order to overcome by 
his addresses the opposition which the bigoted rabbis would offer to every 
As arabbi well fitted 


for such a purpose, our correspondent designates the rabbi of Jassy. 


Hotiaxp.—The Dutch Roumanian Committee has been definitely con- 


stituted, and comprises several eminent members of the Senate, Bar, and 


Universities, as well as several eminent functionaries (Christians and Jews.) — 


Maravitta Cocoa—No breakfast table is complete without this delicious 
beverage. The Globe says: “‘1aylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a thorougk 
success, and supersedes every Hp cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicaie 


aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish tle | 


Marayilla Cocoa above all others. For homceopaths and invalids we could not recommenda 
a more agrecable or valuable beverage.” Sold in tin lined packets only by all grocers, 


§ ole Proprietors, TAYLOR BROTHERS, London, 


MANY COLOURED GARMENTS. 

| [SECOND ARTICLE, | 
Our next enquiry will be as to the other colours with which purple 

was associated. Having no direct record of the colours used, we can only 
enquire what combination of colours was then considered beautiful, and 
form our conclusions accordingly. From the twenty-sixth chapter of 


Exodus we may assume that white (represented by fine twined linen) and 


blue, and purple, and scarlet formed one such combination ; whilst from 


the third chapter of the second book of the Chronicles it appears that blue, 
and purple, and crimson, and fine linen, formed another ; and the costumes — 
of those who inhabit the same country at the present time would seem to 


justify this view. As to the production of those colours the researches of 


- better understood when we state that. the same dye-stuff will 


Sir Humphry Davy led him to conclude that the ancients practised calico 
printing in a manner similar to the moderns, whence it is scarcely likely 


that they were much less skilled in the use of the more prominent dye- 


wares within their reach. Now we know that there are comparatively 
few substantive colours or dyes which will produce the desired tinctorial 
effect upon a textile fabric except in conjunction with other substances, 


_ just as we saw that the dye from the porphyra was necessary to develop 


the best qualities of the dye of the keryx. In technical language we should 
say that the porphyra dye was a good “mordant ” for that of the keryxs— 
the mordant being the matter which serves to fix the colour to the fabric. 

The necessity for care in the selection of the mordant will perhaps be 
produce 
absolutely different colours according to the mordant with which the fabric 


has been prepared. 


The material upon which we should be inclined to think the ancients 
were most dependent for their red dyes was probably mungeet or an equi- 
valent of it, and we think the circumstance of this root (which is that of 
the Indian madder, rubia munjista) being largely used by the native Indian 
dyers even to the present day, sufficiently justifies this view. The beautiful 
crimson dye extracted from eryfhrodanon, or madder-root, combined with 


-hysginum, was by many esteemed superior to the Tyrian, Gaetulan or La- 
conian purple on account of che stuffs being more thoroughly impregnated 


with the colour from the absorbent property impartel to them by the hys- 
ginum, and it is not doubted that madder was employed for the red dye of 
the mummy cloths. The madder plant, rub/a tinctorwn, seems to have 
been a native of Persia, but 1¢ has been so long cultivated in other coun- 
tries that it is now somewhat difficult to determine of what it is composed. 


‘In addition to the colouring matters, which are already known to include 


forth by the tide which adheres to the Indian reeds.” 


alizarine (the red and most important), purpurine, madder-orange, pseudo- 
purpurine, and purpuro-xanthine, it contains woody fibre, gum, sugar and 
pectine, each of which would afford abundant material for thought. 

With regard to the blues, there is little doubt that indigo was the 
principal source of the colour; although the true nature of the colour does 
not appear to have been very generally understood, for the earlier secular 
writers describe the colour as ‘‘ a spontaneous production like the foam cast 
| The only approach 
to truth probably in this statement is that the cultivation cf plants of the 


‘genus indigofera was carried on in india, Bengal still retaining the reputa- 


tion of producing the finest indigo, although it was also obtainable in 
Egypt. 

When we read, as in Isaiah, “ Who is he that cometh from Edom 
with dyed garments from Bozrah, glorious in his apparel, travelling in the 
greatness of his strength?” we can weil understand that ample secular 
knowledge existed to permit of dyeing being practised, and that the neces- 
sary colouring matters were within reach; whilst that the products of the 
dyer’s art were appreciated is evident from the importanee attached to the 
coloured hangings both of the Temple and of other buildings to which it 
was sought to give an elegant appearance, as well as from the frequent 
reference to coloured garments, including Joseph’s coat of many colours, 
and the royal robes with which the wicked Haman was compelled to apparel 
Mordecai the Jew. | | 

Some time ago it was discovered by Unverdorben that among the pro- 
ducts cf the decomposition of indigo there existed a volatile organic base 
called aniline; and it was afterwards ascertained by Runge that the 


same substance existed in coal tar. Since this the coal tar colours have 


_of splendid tints in brown, red, green, grey and blue. 


| 


played an important part as dye stuffs, affording a marvellous instance of 


| the goodness of the Ruler of all things in giving to us wholive in a country 


in which tinetorial matiers are practically unobtainable from either animal — 
or vegetable sources, the requisite knowledge to enable us to supply our © 
wants from substances within our reach. With the coal tar colours we can 
not only imitate the beautiful Syrian purple, but can produce a large variety — 

The considerstion of the great. variety of brilliant colours obtained _ 
from a single and so unpromising a substance as coal tar, may well cause us 
to wander, and lead us to think how insignificant we are in relation to Him 
by whom the substance whence we obtain it was created; whilst if we 
would pride ourselves upon our great superiority as compared with our 
ancestors, or claim that man has increased in intelligence since the time 
when Moses lived, a single question will suffice to make us recognise the 
goodness of the Creator in enabling man to adapt himself to whatever cir- 
cumstances he may be surrounded by, and the humility which we shonld feel 
when we think how powerless we are to help ourselves without divine 
assistance. We need only ask ourselves, Does it require more knowledge 


to enable us to extract a dye stuff from a piece of coal than was required to 


obtain it fromthe colourless vein of an insignificant fish or from vege- 
table substances aftording no better clue to their tinctorial properties ?—_ 
remembering that the necessary skill for utilising both animal and vegeta 
ble colours existed when Joseph received his coat of many colours, ~ 
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5, Portsdown-road, Carlton-road ] BRUSSELS 14, RUE SCHAVYE, | 


LADIES SCHOOL AT BRUSSELS | 7 


__NOTICE.—BRIGHTO 
Maida Vale, W. vy 


by Miss BLOEMEN- 
XY DAL, with the assistance of eminent 
masters and resident governesses. Reference 
kindly permitted to Mr. 8S. Lyons, Ethel 
Lodge, Alexandra-road, St. John’s Wood, anc 
- to parents of past and present pupils. 

For further particulars apply to the rinci- 
pal, 2 and 4, Rue Defacqz, Quartier 

russels, 


WELLESLEY HOUSE SCHOOL. 
WELLINGTON ROAD, BRIGHTON. 

| Principal—SAMUEL BARCZINSKY 
Course of Study includes the 


usual English subjects, Hebrew and Re- 
ligion, Latin, French, and German (the twe 


English Reading—Prof. D’ D. ools, and ensures a sound religious, classical M. S. NURENBERG. 
latter languages taught by native masters) Corp. Ch. Coll. Samb. and general 
Mathematics, Book-keeping, Gynnastics, | pyolish Composition—Ditto, The house is large and airy, with an exten- | | MARGATE, _ 
Music, Singing—im addition to Drilling, | pyolish Literature—Ditto. sive playground, and situated close to Sir THE JEWISH BOARDING 
Swimming, «ce, Latin—C. Richards. B.A. Moses Montefiore’s Synagogue and College. ESTABLISHMENT, . 
The pupils are prepared for the Oxford and Mathematics—-Thitto. : The social and domestic comforts to pro- 


Cambridge Local Examinations. 


ORNE HOUSE COLLEGIATE 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for 
OUNG LADIES, conducted by MADAME 
LPHONSE HARTOG, assisted by resident 


| English and German governesses and an effi- 


cient staff of highly qualified professors. 
Special classes for young ladies wishing to 
pass University examinations, 
MONS. ALPHONSE HARTOG continues 


| to give private lessons in French and German 


88 and 90, PORTSDOWN-ROAD, MAIDA 
LL; Wie: 


Principal—MISS MYERS. 


Pes ana Po COLLEGE, London 
Hi 


French—Mons. De Laiche and a Parisian 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIE 


ESDAMES GODCHAUX receive a 
: limited number of pupils, | 
First-class Masters, Resident Governesses 
Terms moderate. The highest references 
given if required, | 
For further particulars apply as above. 


HERESON HOUSE ACADEMY 
| RAMSGATE. 
 PRINCIPAL—J. TRITSCH. 
(Successor to the Rev. Emanuel Myers.) 


the subjects usually taught at the public 


Tis course of education comprises | 
8 


mote the happiness of the pupils, receive the 


T HE AQUARIUM 


HOUSE, 3 and 4, MANCHESTER-STREET, 
BRIGHTON, is NOW OPEN for (Jewish) 
Families and Gentlemen. Superior accom - 
modation on moderate charges. Sea view 
from the whole of the house, Private arrange- 
ments for short or long periods.—Mrs. 
Azeveda, Cook. 


Proprietor, M. D, LOVEJOY. 


‘BRIGHTON. 
Reese Dining and Drawing Roem 


Children with nurses on v 


2, 11, and 12, ROYAL CRESCENT, 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, MILFORD HOUSE German—Dr, Heineman and a Hanoverian For terms and further particular apply to ue a St ae ee 
WELLINGTON ROAD, BRIGHTON, Lady. | the above address. : sg yea 


The ladies’ school connected with the above 
establishment is carried on in Milford House 
a villa opposite, and is under the immediate 
superintendence of Mrs. Barczinsky and 
Mademoiselle Dreyfus. | 


. Both houses are fitted up with a view to best } 


answer the purposes which they are to serve. 


Italian—Signor Volpe, Univ. Coll., Lond. 


Prof. Hullah, and a Lady Teacher. 
Singing—Mons. Poublon. | 
Drawing—R. Elmore, R.A., and a Lady 


Teacher. 


Music—Mr. Hartvigson, Pianist to H.R.H, | 
the Princess of Wales, Mons. Bergson,. 


HANOVER. 
4, Thiergarten Strasse. 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR. 
| YOUNG LADIES. 


| \ RS. M. LEVERSON receives under 


sixty persons. 


terms 


Handsome lawn and promenade facing the 

sea. Spacious saloon for Dining upwards of 

Drawing rooms for private 

parties. Wines, &c., of the finest quality. For 
NEWTON, 

2, 11, and 12, Royal Crescent, Margate. 


Applications for prospectuses of either} (Calisthenics—Mr. Castolotte. Ladies ADELAIDE HOUSE, DALBY TERRACE 
school will be readily attended to and every Hebrew and Religious Instruction.—Rev. ; a Suh CLIFTONVILLE. | 
additional information promptly given. 


ELMS PARK HOUSE, 
ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 

Conducted by the Misses MYERS. 

LMS PARK HOUSE is a detached 
residence, beautifully situated. in the 
most healthy partof Ramsgate, and is replete 
with every domestic comfort and convenience ; 
the class rooms and dormitories are spacious 
and well ventilated. 
The ann of the Principals is to develop a 
higher standard of education, and one more 
practically useful than is provided by the 
usual curricalum for ladies; the Senior Pupils 
receive instruction in social and domestic 
economy, science and esthetics. 3 

The classics, modern languages and accom- 
plishments are taught by well qualified and 
efficient professors. 

The experiences by the .Misses 
Myers, under their parents’ guidance, ensures 
the well-being and l:appiiicss of those en- 
trusted to their care. | 

Arrangements have been made whereby 
ladies visiting Ramsgate for the season may 
be enabled to attend special classes and lec- 
tures on all the branches of a liberal and re- 
fined education. | 


EDUCATIONAL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

4, FLORENCE TERRACE, WAST CLIFF, 
RAMSGATE. 
Principal—Miss PYKE. 

HIS Establishment has been opened 
with the view of offering young Ladies 
a superior education. Miss Pyke takes an 
active part in the tuition of her pupils, and is 
assisted by foreign resident governesses and 
Visiting masters. 
Aneminent London Professor of the Royal 
Academy of Music visits Ramsgate weekly, 
to give lessons in piano, singing and harmony 


to the senior pupils. 3 


The domestic arrangements are under the 
superintendence of an experienced lady, who 
strives equally with the Principal to secure 
the comfort and happiness of the pupils. 

For prospectuses and every information, 
apply at the above address. 


ESTABLISH MENT | 


RIVATE COLLEGE for LADIES, 
; conducted by Mrs. DEWEY, 9, Spital- 
square, Bishopsgate, Without. This esta- 
_ blishment affords a superior education in 


English, French, Music, and Linear Drawing, 


for two guineas per quarter. The quarter to 
commence on the day of entrance, 


removal of a Pupil as only 12 ladies are taken. 
Every lady must attend regularly daily from 


three.. xtras:—German, £1 


Singing, Solo, 15s, (by a lady); Drawing, 10s, 
6d.; Dancing, 10s. 6d. PS.—Young gentle- 
men prepared for College. | 


| R. N. I. BERLIN (Hebrew master 

at Sir John Cass’ School, Aldgate, 
and at the City Middle Class School, b'ins- 
bury: ten years resident Assistant at Mr. 
Neumegen’s Academy, Kew), begs to an- 
nounce that he has REMOVED trom Kew 
to 4, OAKELEY CRESCENT, 
ROAD, E.C. Mr. Berlin gives instruction 
in the Hebrew and German languages, in 
schools and families, and at his own resi- 


dence, where evening classes are also being 
established. 


Mr. Berlin receives boarders whe attend 
school or college.—Applications for terms, 
&ec,, will meét with prompt attention, — 


One half-. 
quarter’s notice must be given before the’ 


Samuel and Miss Myers, | 
xeneral Knglish—Miss Myers and Lady 
Teachers. 
Pupils may attend any of the above classes 
or are received as Day Scholars or Poarders. 
Special advantages are offered to Ladies 
desirous of passing the University Examina- 
tion. Prospectuses on application. 


NHE Rev. J. H. COHEN, formerly 
(Government Assistant Master at the 
National Jewish Educational Institution, and 
for many years Principal of Collegiate School, 
Ramsgate, has been induced, at the solicita- 
tion of parents anxious to place their children 
under hiscare, to RE-OPEN a BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

As Brighton is readily accessible from 
London; as numerous eminent teachers 
reside there; as it is celebrated for the salu- 
brity of its climate; and as ithas the advan- 
tage of a Jewish congregation, Mr. Cohen has 
decided on that locality for the establishment 
of a school, in which he will receive a limited 
number of pupils, .t9 whom all the comforts 
ofa home, with the excellences of individual 
supervision and private instruction, will be 
secured, 

The curriculum of studies will be under the 
immediate direction of the Reverend Princi- 
pal, assisted by a staff of competent tutors. 

The domestic arrangements. will be carried 
out under the svperintendence of Mrs. Cohen, 

The terms (commencing from the day of 
entrance), will be moderate and inclusive 
and with or without vacations, at the option 
of parents. | 3 

Applications to be addressed to the Rev. J. 
H. Cohen, SEA VIEW HOUSH, BUECK- 
INGHAM ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR JEWISH 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Directed by MME, KAHN, 

22, RUE BOILEAU, AUTEUIL, PARIS 
(near the Bois de Boulogne), 
Rewards from the Society for. Mlementary 
Instruction and from the Minister of Public 

Instruction. | 
VACANCIES will BEGIN on 

the 15th of AUGUST, to end on the 

15th of September. ‘The School will remain 
open during that time, and the young ladies 
who will not take vacancies and those who 
might enter the School in the course of that 
time, will continue studying under the direc- 
tion of the Governesses. 

The studies will be resumed on the 16th of 
September with all the teachers attached to 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
18, BLEICHSTRASSE, FRANKFORT-ON- 
| MAINE, GERMANY. 
R. FLEISCHMANN begs to inform 


families of the Jewish persuasion that 


| he is able to receive a few more pupils. 


His recently acquired house, No. 18, Bleich- 


fort), is large and commodious. and has an 
extensive garden and playground attached tc it, 

Dr. Fleischmann is assisted by several resi- 
dent teachers of high attainments, and parents 
can depend on their sons receiving a thorough 
commercial and classical education. ‘The 
pupils have an abundant ard wholesome diet, 
with home comforts and healthy exercise, and 
their moral and religious training receive the 
attention which their great importance de- 
mands, 


18, Bleichstrasse, 
Reference has been kindly allowed to Mr. 
M. Montagu Marsden, Frankfort House, 


| Winchester-road, N.W., London. 


strasse (one of the best situations in Frank-. 


For Prospectus, address Dr. Fleischm3nn, 


tion whilst enjoying the comforts and supere 


vision of home life. 


| STABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
4 LADIES, 17, Woburn Place, Russell- 
Studies will be RESU MED September 2nd. 
An ARTICLED PUPIL REQUIRED 
immediately. 


BOYS’ EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT AT GENF, SW(UTZERLAND, 
Dr. C. VIAL, Director. 
situated, 
minutes’ distance from Genf, 
French, German, Latin, and the usual 
reneral subjects. | 
For particulars and prospectuses apply to 
the Editor of the “Londoner Zeitung,” 1, 
Circus-place, Finsbury. 


Ten 


\ ISS S. SOMERS havine a few 


-hours disengaged desires to devote 


For terms, te., apply to Miss S. Somers, 3, 
King street, Finsbury, 


ISIvVING TUTOR.— 
DR. 
150, Barnsbury Road, N. 


EGREES.—Qualified gentlemen of 
the Jewish persuasion may obtain the 
Ph.D. O.0.D., D.D., M.D., Sce.D., M.A,, 
B.A., and other learned degrees either in 
absentia or presentia from a well known 
foreign University. Full particulars will be 
given on addressing a letter to Mr. Medicus, 
46, King-street, Jersey. 


COHEN, COOK ‘and CONFEC- 
TIONER, 33. Middlesex-street, 
Aldgate.—The cheapest house in London for 
supplying breakfasts, 
Balls, and Suppers, in first-class style and on 
the shortest notice. All kinds of fancy 


3lancmanges, and fancy Ices. Plate, china, 
glass and Rout seats lent on hire. Mr. A. . 
has given the greatest satisfaction on all 
ocersions Whenever employed, for which tes- 
timonials have publicly been presented to 
him; and it will be his utmost endeavours to 
deserve the further patronage of the publie, 


| by executing orders promptly and neatly, and 


by supplying the yery best icles, - 


them to giving lessons on the pianoforte. | 


Weddiag Dinners, 


yastry, and cakes of all descriptions. Jellies, | 


_.BONN, COOK. .and... CONF EC- 
e TIONER, No. 2, Wenworth Street, 
‘few coors from Middlesex-street) and 3}, 
Saudy’s Row Spitalfields, Breakfasts, Wedd- 
ing Dinners, Balls and Suppers supplied in 
the first of style and on the shortest notice, for 
which Mr J. B. has had great praise for th- 
manner in which he serves all entertainments. 
All kinds of French and German pastry and 
confectionery manufactured at his own pre- 
mises. Ices, Jellies and Blacmanges. Plate, 
china and glassand rout seats lent on hire. 

Please observe the address. 


RS. S. SILVER and SON, COOKS 
and CONFECTIONERS, No. 39, Mid 


Italian and German Pastry and Confectionery 
Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and De 

‘oreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, or 
Blancmanges. On all public occasions, wed- 
dings and private parties, the greatest satis- 
faction has been expressed at the manner ir 
which Mrs. 8. and Son have served the enter- 
tainments. All kinds of Confectionery and 
Cakes manufactured on Mrs. Silver and Son’s 
pwn premises.—None to equal them. 


dlesex-street, Aldgate—All kinds of French, 


jeuners and parties supplied in the first-class. 


NARS. H. LIPMAN informs her 
Removed to the above new and commodious 
premises, where she hopes to be favoured with 
their patronage. | 
Apartments with or without Board. 


FOLKESTONE. 
HARVEY LODGE, CHERITON 
TERRACE, THE LEES. 

ALLEN (for upwards of 


APASS 
| N twenty years housekeeper in the family 


of the late Mrs. R. I. Cohen, of Sussex 
House, Dover), has taken the above cheerful 
and commodious premises as a Lodging 
House for Jewish families. 

References kindly permitted. to many 
Jewish families, 


FIRST CLASS 
V3 RESTAURANT AT PARIS. 
| } OTEL DE NICE AND SAVOIE, 
| 12, RUE MAZAGRAN, 
(Adjoining the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle) 
 M. JOSEPH, Proprietor. 
PRICES A LA CARTE, 

The Restaurant and Hotel is situated in a 
central position of Paris, and is near to the 
principal theatres and mosé fashionable parts 

of the city. | 

Apartments elegantly furnished. Bedrooms 
from 2f. Can be highly recommended by 
Nnglish visitors. Germanand English spoken. 
A visit solicited. | 


ALEXANDER, 33, Montague- 
place, Bedford-square, begs to inform 
her friends and the public that she has a 
handsomely FURNISHED DRAWING 


lady and gentleman, or two or three gentle- 
men, who would meet with every attentior 
combined with economy. 


URNISHED APARTMENTS TQ 
| LET, at 37, Alfred-place, Bedford- 
Square, W.C. ‘Terms, with Board, from ene 
guinea per week.—Geatleman or Ladies com- 
ing to London for a few days can be accom- 
modated with board and residence upon very 
moderate terms. | 


W Ante D, by two experienced cer- 


Germar, English and Hebrew languages, and 


| plainand fancy needlework. Willing to make 


themseives generally useful. Unexceptionable 
references. Address C. C. by Mr. Heide- 


HOTEL and 
PIER MANSION 


} 


APARTMENTS, 15 and 16, Devon- 


friends and the public she 


ROOM and BED ROOMS TO LET. where — 
/she would be most happy to accommodate a 


| tificated foreign young ladies, Situa- . 

‘| tions as RESIDENT 

| private families, or as Ladies’ Companions. 
‘Thoroughly understand teaching the French, | 


man’s, 23, arafton-street East, Gower-street. - 


of Custom House duties, both import aad ex- 
port. Is acquainted with the Birmingham 
Fancy Goods trade, A permanent engagement 
being sought, advertiser would be quite willing 
to make himself generally useful. A modera 
salary at starting would be accepted, Go 


references can be given, Address F. H., 
Jewish Chronicle office, 


WINES, 
MPORTED Direct from the Midi and 
Cote d’Or, particularlythe Muscat Fron- 
tignac, Muscat Lunel, and Muscat Frontignan 


? 


which have 42 degrees spirit proof according 
to the test of the Customs’ Laboratory; alsc 
fine Claret, Burgundy,éc., atL JAMESON 
and SONS, 85 
Goodman's-fields, 


ate 55) ? Mansell street, 
.—N,B, Country orders 


| | promptly executed, 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION. in any. 
capacity—not too menial—by a Chris- 
tian who has a thorough practical knowledge 
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POPULAR | Just published, demy 8vo., pp. viii—448, | TUESDAY NEXT. 
Se LAD ews lady who sings handsomely bound in cloth, price 12s. Worcester Park, Cheam, waren / —T wo valu- 


March, 8s. Brinley; Lindsay. | | Little Britain, } Cheam, and both having frontages to the 
Richards, Duet 4s. _ Each 38 | Longfellow. road of about 125 
8s, B.| Far in the Mountain OTTERDAM and the RHINE.— } lars, plans, and conditions of sale to be had of J 
Richards, _ _ Pass, Gatty. Fares, Saloon, £1; Return, £1 10s. (this | Messrs, Lumley and Lumley, Solicitors, 22, | 
_ ‘The Chase. 4s. Prid- | Watching. G. Sconcia| yo57), Steerage under deck, with specially | Conduit-street, W., and at 15, Old Jewry | 
_ ham, _ | Thou Knowest. Sa-| ventilated emicration hatchways, 10s. each; | Chambers, E.C.; at the Mart; andof the Auc- 
‘Bach’s Gavotte. 3s,; cred. Miss F’. Ha- return, 15s, By the DEMETRIUS, from | tioneers, B. and H. Lumley, 67, Chancery- J. ATRUTEL 
West, Blackwall EVERY THURSDAY, 10 a.m. ; | Jane, and 31, St. James’s-street, | | 
Gluck’s Gavotte, 8s.) A Rose in Heaven.| returning from Rotterdam Every Sunday, |} — — 878, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Hi sit is a useful an ORAL BIBLICAL GLEANINGS] able corner plots of freehold land, with 
i ee a eras ‘ond free.— AND PRACTICAL TEACHINGS, fine frontages, one being a tavern plot, with | 
i London: Pa lished by Robert and Co., } illustrated by Biographical Sketches drawn exclusive right *to erect a public house; 
| New Burlington-street. from the Sacred Volume. ByI.L.MOCATTA. } the other being well adapted and of consi- 
; _ | | lished t London: TRUBNER,and Co., 8 & 60, Pater- derable value for trade or residential pur- | 
NEW MUSIC, Just Published, post-| noster Row. poses, 
| PIANO. | submit to AUCTION, at the MART 
4s. Brinle ards, . Lan ; | | | | ee of tithe and land tax, situate at the corner 
iq The Osrm arthen|Tired. 4s, Miss M.| Offices:—198, Fleet-street,and 2, 3and4 | o¢ the high road leading from Malden to 


G.F. West. F. Abt. ies’ Saloons. | WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
Ma Tourtarelle, 4s.) When the Soft South Mary i Shows Passat ant Three Days Sale at Nos. 130 and 131, Jermyn For first-class TEAS, WINE, SPIRITS, 
Max Oesten. | nda, * | all information of Street.— Valuable stock in trade of a Court y (mon ) 
bd Rode’s Airin G, 4s.) Wrighton. — | JAMES LFRED WATKINS, | Hair Dresser and Perfumer, consisting of | — Price List sent free on application. 
(hii Rockstro. There is Life in the} JAMES AND ALP | am hair brushes in ivory, tooth, nail, and | Terms, Cash. P. 0.0 bl he Ge- | 
| ‘The Vesper OF | | clothes brushes, tortoiseshell combs, quantity neral Post Office. Cross cheques, “ Messrs. 
7 Rockstro. | T. Wrighton. ae oe EBREW WEDDINGS—The | of sponge, best Sheffield cutlery of razors, | Barnetts, Hoares and Co., Lombard-street.” 
om Excelsior. 3s, | | knives, scissors, &c., gilt and ormolu toilet J. ATRUTEL. | 
with a commodious kitchen, all available for | ital iture, nable | | 
10g had everywhere. | 0G R eget - capital household furniture, a valuable ANTED, by a German COOK, a 
| the above occasions. ‘These Rooms have been | chamber organ and effects, | SITUATION 
| f for th remonial in a Jewish (German) 
io | | : 7 preferred to any others for this ceremonial on ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY will | family. She is willin | | 
AMUEL SOLOMON, HEBREW account of their easy access, spaciousness, and | SE LL AUCTION Peg. €18 willing to make herself do 
37, DUKE-STREET, ALDGATE. _| may be used during the ceremony. Apply to | followin | ‘ » OD, 
g Days, at 12 for 1—May be viewed | Bishopsgate. 
‘PRAYERS. | premises; of Messrs. Lumley and Lumley, DEFRIES and SONS’ 
4 bath Evenin | | ‘Solicitors, 22, Conduit-rtreet, W., and at, 15, 
eu Praver Book Be. of eve HALL, Archer-street, Westbourne Harvey and Co., Accountants, 65, Basinghall- | ER CRYSTAL! 
¥ i Hebrew and En lish Pra i Bookaat 35 Gq, | Grove. This spacious and elegant Hall has | street; and of H, & H. Lumley, 67, Chancery~ BRONZE, AND ORMOLU. | 
me ie es 8 y "| recently passed into new hands, and ~~ lane, and 31, St. James’s-street. TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
A a Tk DYNOD. undergone a thorough renovation and de- a DINNER SERVICES, Gilt Pieces 
suite or rooms are up with every g L wort t ttentio of | 
39TH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. possible convenience, are admirably adapted spocnlators, builders othera, as for Candles 
NVA nm or Weddings, Private Parties, Theatricals, almost the only land with an available | Patent CHALLENGE PUNK AH LAMP 
Hells, Havivie th frontage remaining uncovered in this to burn Mineral Oil for India, 
y to Mr. Hartrig, the feabiouable and fastly increasing sea-side CLOCKS, BRONZES, and MUSICAL - 
Y7ALLENTINE'S. and. | | )XES, in great variety, 
ENGLISH ALMANAC for the en- HEBREW WEDDINGS. ihe the ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and 
Price git J SLING TONW—WELLINGTON | jate Emanuel, Esq., to SELL by AUC- | INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 1879 
with the years he had of P Vall tine on HALL, Upper-street. Large ballroom, } TION at the MART, Tokenhonse Yard, CLASS 12 — 
cloth, 1s. va "Duk > | supper rooms, retiring rooms, kitchen, &c. } London, E.C.,on THURSDAY, the 22nd of 
Bockeell | Admirably. adapted for the above on very August, 1872, at 2 o'clock precisely, four very GREAT NOVELTY! 
gate; and of al Dookeemers. | moderate terms.—Apply to the Hallkeeper. valuable plots of Freehold Building Land, aon 
ONTENTS :—Time of Sabbath coming in Good Jed by houses THE NEW PATENT STORER’S PER- 
—Portions of Scripture read throughout the | | PETUAL CRYSTAL TABLE FOUN- 
year.—Date of commencing reading the | EWISH W EDDIN GS—TO | of 4 good class, situate in the best part of TAIN, . 


| Books of the Pentateuch.—Calendar for the BE LET, for ‘high class Hebrew Southsea, and ripe for immediate manipula- For. Perfumed WY atecu 


5633.—Time at which Prayer commences | Weddings, a SUITE of ROOMS.in the most. tion.—Particulars and condition of sale may 

at ‘he German Synagogues in London, &c,— | aristocratic part of London unrivalled in po- the of Rooms 
Key to the Jewish Salendar.—Days of the | sition. Cleanliness and taste displayed on Cirche and at ree ob, ury » Andia and the Colonies. 
week on which Holydays and Fasts can|the occasions. An elegant room fitted up 18. Col B nk ces, — 

occur.—Chronological ‘Table.—Perpetual Ta- | expressly for the marriage ceremony, with DANK, 

ble for commencement of Sabbath.—T able of | separate room for bride. A spacious kitchen | ) 

First Days of Jewish andChristian Holydays | with large range, and fitted all round with Portsea, Hants.—Valuable Freehold Business 

for the ensuing Eight years.—Hours of com- | hot stoves—Apply to Mr. Geary, 14, Grafton Premises, situste on ‘I'he Hard, close to the 


America, &c.—Time of night in the Britis . enh th the go he Jewellers’, 
Colonies. —Table of Datesof Hebrew Months. and MADAME GREEBE bog | 
_ for the past 30 years.—Valendar for the year to announce that they have established 1 for the last G0 vears. —— 
5634,—Jewish LEccleslastical -Board and Pi Violi q nuel for t years. 
an Academy of Music for Piano, Violin, an ESSRS. EDWARDS and BOATE 


Board of Deputies.—Synagogues and Hono- | | 
rary Officers in London.—List of the Council Ringing, and that'they G2) 2 LESSONS at are instructed by the representatives 


the pupils own residence, Select bands pro- | 
of the United ~ | vided for weddings, balls and parties. Mons. the old 
lums.—Educational, Scholastic and Literary | has been favoured with the most satis- | “manuel to | 
Institutions. —Benevolent {nstitutions.—List MART, Tokenhouse Yard, London, on 


facto iums.. Highest credentials. F 
of Wardens, &c., of Provincial Congzegations. Mana Greche 18. Upper THURSDAY, the 22nd of August, 1872, at 


—Jeaish Congregations in the British Colo- 2 o'clock precisely, the valuable Freehold 
nies,—J BWISH MEMORABILIA for the lass Premises. occupying an important position for | 
- England and on the Continent, : R. HENR | | | . | gates, and known as No. 3, The Hard, to- 
. HENRI DE SOLLA, the Choir | gether with the goodwill of the business 
Please note the Address, —34, ALFRED Master of the Spanish and Portuguese established over a0 years) of jewellers, silver- 
STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, and 7 smiths and The purchaser will 
~Duke-street, Aldgate, 1: ,|SINGING—either at his own or ‘pupils’ | stock and ‘Axtures or fortion thereof ‘by 
to purchasing any kind | pesidence —For terms, address Mr. H. de arrangement. The are 
| of Prayer Books Feons are & nested Solla, 68, Waterloo Road, 8.E. N.B. Class | adapted for any other business.—Particulars 
to compare VALLENTINE 8 EDITIONS | Teaching in Schools, £20 per annum. and conditions of sale may be obtained at the | 


with any others extant. , asain Mart; of Messrs. Sampson Samuel and This Perpetual i : 

P. VALENTINE, Publisher, Bookbinder | FLACK VELVET JACKETS | Emanuel, Solicitors, 38, Finsbury. Cirens, (with 
Printer and; Bookseller, has on sale.all kinds | Refreshed in Colour and Beautifully | E.C.; and at the Auctioneer’s Offices, 18, | mentfor the Dining, Drawing and Ball Rooms, — 
of Jewish Publications, and every requisite | Finished by— Coleman-street, Bank, E.C, and having no internal mechanism, CANNOT 

for school, synagogue, and private use. = P. AND P. CAMPBELL, i sc liauiihataibeiitiiaiannian .| POSSIBLY GET OUT OF ORDER. The 
P, VALLENTINE’S COPYRIGHT | | PERTH DYE WORKS.  JINTERNATIONAL AND GENERAL | Most wonderful invention of the day. 
WORKS, 475, OXFORD-STREET (opposite Mudies | ‘From £2 17s, 6d. to 20 Guineas. 

PENTATEUCH—Revised Edition, with | 1, CIRCUS PLACE, FINSBURY. SHOW ROOMS, 147, HOUNDSDITCH 
| or import) for all parts of the world. 
Saturday afternoon; also the time for com- England aud Birmingham, and Paris, 
mencement of Sabbath, Sedrahs and Hattorahs P. AND P. CAMPBELL abroad. Snbscriptions and advertisements | EF | 
for next 20 years. Price 20s, unbound. | DyE Works, | Teceived for all English and Foreign news- | DEFRIES and SONS, 

Important to Congregations and Others,— 475. OXFORD-STREET (opposite Mudies | papers without extra charge. sore e CONTRACTORS for FETES and 
other appurtenances, mantles, AGENCY, Ball Rooms, Gardens, &c., Decorated and 
and ON SALE, ENGLEFIELD and Co. 1, CincUS PLACE, FINSBURY. diluminated. | 

» Warranted correct, — Ka Baker-street, and George-street, | —— . Tents, Temporary Ball Rooms Erecte2. 

FESTIVAL PRAYERS, with translation Portman- uare, W.,SUPPLYJ pie WED. AMSGATE —To b e SOL D, b pri- Flags and Chandeliers, Table Glass, China, «o 


by the late Rev. D, A. DE SOLA, and'table | ING DINNERS, Ball Sup g, and ever : W | 
of Holidays for 25 years ensuing.— Price 80s, other kind of entertainment, by contract, im | cin Wome near’ the sea,-Arply to Lt, | LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, and PARIS. 
| wn and country, in first classstyle. Eve | 
DAILY PRAYERS—With new transla- | order with which they are favoured shall be | Bedford. 
| by and a to of patrons, RIGHTON.—Very superior BOARD 147, SDITCH. 
bound. SELICOTH’ PROPITIATORY | thing supplied is of the verybest tality, ad and RESIDENCE in the house of a | London: Printed and published by ASHEK 
PRAYERS—Translatad by Dr. D. ASHER. | all the ate, China, Glass, and decorations | Private lady. Charmingly furnished and | J, Myers, for the Proprietors, “at their 
Price 5s,, unbound, with tables of dates for | are of the most modern description.—A Jewish | £2°ing the West Pier, Address M. B., 44°] _ office, 43, Finsbury-squarr, EC,’ Friday: 
every fast for the next 25 years. } Cook employed ee Regency Square, Brighton. | ; August 16, 1872. : 
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